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and surprisingly mortal spasms over the fail- 

ure of the S—g rescue. Representatives never 
before heard of outside their own back yards have 
sprung into national headlines with denunciations 
of Secretary Wilbur, invectives against Admiral 
Brumby, attacks upon everything or anything. 
connected with the work at Provincetown. It would 
be hard to find worse cases of political frenzy. 
The criticism of these chamber experts indicts the 
navy on two major counts. 

First, there is the criticism aimed against the 
Navy for neglecting, after the loss of the S—5z, to 
guard against a repetition of such a disaster — for 
failing to provide devices for quickly raising a dis- 
abled submarine. This, in a word, is criticism of the 
tools with which the Navy had provided itself, and 
some of it is grounded. As we have already pointed 
out, the Navy, by a very simple attachment to the 
hulls of submarines, might have made raising them 
a less difficult matter. Furthermore, many of our 
naval vessels are equipped with “hydrophones,” 
listening devices by means of which approaching 
vessels may be heard, even though unseen, at a 
distance of three or four miles. Both the Paulding 


ESSER gods of Congress have gone into frightful 


and the S-¢ were provided with such instruments. 
Why were they not in working order, or in use? 

Second, there is the criticism of the Navy for the 
way in which it conducted the rescue work; for the 
way in which it handled the tools which it actually 
had at hand. This, the bitterest criticism of all, is 
unjust. The Navy may have lacked the tools, but 
with the resources which were available the rescue 
crew did all that could be humanly expected of it. 
The S-¢ was in a difficult position; with winter 
sending its first chill through the Atlantic, weather 
conditions were extremely unfavorable. Anyone 
acquainted with the Cape Cod region in December 
will testify to the adverse circumstances which the 
rescuers were forced to face. If the fishermen of the 
neighborhood found fault, it was because they were 
unfamiliar with the larger marine operations which 
were necessary in attempting to save the trapped 
men. It is one thing to manage a fishing schooner; 
another to deal with diving paraphernalia, pontoons, 
and heavy equipment in a heavy sea. There is no 
reason to suppose that Admiral Brumby and his 
staff did less than the best job possible under ex- 
tremely trying conditions. 

As the S-¢ disaster is seen in perspective, these 
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facts will become more and more evident. When 
Congress comes to act, it should disregard its 
jumping-jack critics. It should see to it that pre- 
cautionary measures are taken in future against 
such occurrences, but should do so without ill- 
advised censure of those who conducted the rescue 
operations. Some of our smaller politicians are 
opportunists of the least desirable kind. Their tirades 
should not be dignified with too great credence. 


The Navy Plays Santa Claus 
he the search for Mrs. Frances W. Grayson and 


her three companions in the Dawn, the Navy 

Department has again supplied assistance, which, 

under the present status of transoceanic flying, 

should not be required of it. 

The dirigible Los Angeles has 

been called from Lakehurst for 

a hazardous winter flight. Two 

destroyers have been given to 

the work of combing the waters 

off Newfoundland and Nova 

Scotia. Yet the Navy had no 

immediate interest in the Gray- 

son expedition. It gave no 

recognition to the flight, nor 

was it concerned in any way with plans for it. The 

service it has done is purely humanitarian. It is akin 

to the service which it performed after the ill- 
advised Dole air derby from San Francisco. 

No one will doubt Mrs. Grayson’s courage, but 
many will question her discretion. There is ample 
reason for questioning the motive of her flight. It 
was a desire for publicity, a hope of becoming the 
first woman to have completed successfully an air- 
plane voyage between the United States and Eu- 
rope, which carried her into the venture. She was 
willing to assume the great risk involved because 
of a desire for public attention, and possibly for 
financial reward if the attempt proved successful. 
Whatever other factors may have been involved, 
this was unquestionably the primary motive. 


The Navy has its own troubles without going out . 


of its way to attempt the rescue of adventurers, 
however courageous, or publicity seekers who de- 
liberately place themselves in jeopardy of their lives. 
Since it is given no power to regulate transoceanic 
flights, it should not be called upon to engage in 
pulling transoceanic flyers out of the sea. If it were 
given the power to control expeditions of this kind, 
to decide when they should set out, and to hold them 
back when preparations were not adequate or 
weather conditions favorable, its assistance would 
be a horse of another color. Notwithstanding the 
dangers of bureaucracy, the possibility of delegating 
such power to the Navy is worth serious considera- 
tion. Regulation would be preferable to haphazard 
flying, and the searching which inevitably results. 


The Long, Long Trail 


OSCOW must see the road to world revolution 
as a long, long trail leading straight back to 
the Kremlin. Red banners waved hopefully over 
Germany and Hungary for a time in 1919; but the 
Germans were too practical 
to be deceived by the empty 
promises of Communism, and 
Bela Kun’s régime in Budapest 
was too terrible to make his 
downfall anything but inevi- 
table. Now the Chinese Nation- 
alists have severed diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and sent her consuls 
packing. Moscow’s Red Square 
promises to become a sorry vale of shattered, if still 
quite rosy, illusions. 

Russia’s activities in China have been conducted 
with that finer sort of stupidity for which Moscow 
has become famous in the days since 1917. Under 
the guise of offering the Nationalist leaders codp- 
eration against the military despots of North 
China, her policy has been in reality one of spreading 
Communist propaganda. When the Nationalist 
army began its march from Canton last January 
the Russians gave eager assistance. Its acceptance 
whetted their avidity which in turn blinded them 
to the danger of carrying things further. Their 
assistance became meddling from Moscow, and the 
more solid wing of the Nationalists broke off from 
its redder hued compatriots. Dwindling Russian 
influence was gathered up in a final effort early in 
December when Communists attempted to take the 
city of Canton. Ostensibly, the rebels were Chinese, 
but the inspiration was Russian, and the Russian 
consulate was used as a base for their activities. 
It was too bald, and there was nothing for the 
Nationalists to do but answer the affront to their 
sovereignty by severing diplomatic relations. 

This is not only a blow to the prestige of Russia, 
but a serious commercial catastrophe. The Nation- 
alists announce that Russians may still trade in 
China as private individuals, but with the rather 
uncertain state of affairs which exists at this time, 
trade without diplomatic protection is at best a 
precarious business. The Russians have lost* far 
more than they would have won had their attack 
upon Canton met with success. 


oo ™ 


Power for the Public 


HERE is some prospect now that the contro- 
versy over power developments will be settled 
after all without a pitched battle in Congress. Ad-' 
herents of both government-ownership and private- 


ownership plans have indicated lately that they 
would be willing to compromise; and since it is 
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imperative in the cases of Muscle Shoals and Boul- 
der Dam that something be done and done before 
adjournment, consideration should be given to the 
possibility of conciliation. If Senator Walsh and his 
following will cease from villainizing the power inter- 
ests, and if the joint committee of the National 
Utility Association will continue its reasonableness, 
there is a good chance of codperative action. 

The New York World quotes editorially a com- 
promise suggested by Owen D. Young. “Person- 
ally,” declares Mr. Young, “I prefer that the 
construction and ownership of such an enterprise 
[power development] be in the hands of a public 
corporation, the stock of which should be govern- 
ment-owned, with the provision that the corpora- 
tion finance the enterprise with its own securities. 
Our experience with the War Finance Corporation, 
which is a wholly public concern, and with the Farm 
Loan Banks and the Federal Reserve Banks, which 
certainly have a large public character, leads me to 
believe that we can obtain men of technical qualifi- 
cation and high purpose, free from political bias, to 
administer these enterprises in such a way that 
development can be most advantageously achieved 
with justice to all interests, both public and private 
alike. The alleged fear of tax-exempt securities is 
nothing more than a firecracker thrown by the road- 
side, designed to scare the horse.” 

The World believes that a test along this line 
should be undertaken. It holds that the government 
activity in power development should be restricted 
to the generation of power, as suggested by Secre- 
tary Work and Governor Smith, and that “trans- 
mission and distribution” remain in private hands. 
This is a plausible suggestion, and Congress should 
give it attention. There should be an arrangement 
whereby fears of a “power monopoly” are laid at 
rest, but in which private enterprise has its share. 
This, taking into account the state regulation al- 
ready exerted in the public-utility field, is a step in 
the right direction. 


The Umpire on the Bench 
EAN ROSCOE POUND of the Harvard Law 


School has been making a study to account for 
the cramped position of the trial judge in the Ameri- 
can legal system. He has endeavored to find out 
why the American trial judge has been divested of 
the authority with which a trial judge is armed in 
Great Britain, why he has been made a mere “um- 
pire,” why practically every action he may make in 
court has been prescribed for him in advance, save 
perhaps his choice of “the peg on which he should 
hang his hat.” Speaking recently before the Boston 
City Club, Dean Pound pointed out that the Ameri- 
can judicial frame, based upon common law, was 
taken for the most part from the system of Seven- 
teenth Century England. He noted chat it was more 


similar to the British system of the Seventeenth 
Century than to the British system of the present 


day. He discovered one chief exception, the removal 


of the trial judge from power, and in accounting for 
this exception he referred back to three periods in 
our history which were decisive in determining the 
attitude of our people toward the judiciary. The 
first was “the beginning of the Eighteenth Century 
when the colonists began to set up courts in a com- 
mon law sense,” the second was “the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century, the era of Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy which was formative for the whole spirit of 
our institutions,” and the third, “the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century, the era of the New York code 
of civil procedure and overhauling of judicial 
procedure.” He found that each of these eras 
“followed hard” upon an important wave of immi- 
gration from Great Britain: first, “the immigration 
from England which got a new and great impetus at 
the end of the Seventeenth Century,” brought on by 
“the prosecution of dissenters and Whigs under 
Charles II and James II”’; second, “the wave of im- 
migration from Scotland at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century,” which resulted from the Scotch prosecu- 
tion of Whigs for sedition; third, “the first great 
wave of immigration from Ireland in the first half 
of the Nineteenth Century,” aggravated by “the 
prosecutions in Ireland in the first movements for 
Irish freedom.” He explained that in all three of 
these waves the immigrants were fearful of “ master- 
ful, tyrannical, brutal judges.” In their flight to 
America the fear of such men as Jeffreys and Brax- 
field was enduring in their minds, and when they 
took part in molding the American judicial system 
they saw to it that they were given protection from 
jurists of this stamp. 

Dean Pound has given a logical explanation of 
a peculiarity in American law. Historians and po- 
litical scientists have accounted on similar grounds 
for peculiarities in the Constitution and our frame- 
work of government. Research into the origin of our 
institutions shows that they are not the sacred and 
immutable things we sometimes imagine them, but a 
set of human arrangements modified according to 
human needs. It is curious that in the case of the 
trial judge a restrictive arrangement has persisted 
long after the need is gone. | 


The Fall of the House of David 
ITH the death of “King Ben,” seventh 


messenger and ruler of the sect, the infamous 
House of David is drawing near its end. A parasitic 
organization which fastened itself twenty-three 
years ago upon the city of Benton Harbor, and 
which the State of Michigan has been trying for 
seven years to dislodge, must at last release its 
hold. It is leaderless and crushed by a variety of 
serious litigations. “King” Benjamin Purnell has 
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not Jed his followers to everlasting life on earth, nor 
has he survived himself the fate of mortals. The 
faithful, who waited four days for his resurrection, 
have seen him interred. 

The story of Purnell and his cuit bears resem- 
blance to many another history of religious charla- 
tanry in the United States. Purnell was born in 
Kentucky in the year Abraham Lincoln entered the 
White House. He received only the most rudimen- 
tary kind of schooling, but lack of education never 
hindered him in his religious schemes. It was rather 
an aid than a detriment to his fantastic plans. At 
the age of sixteen he married the daughter of a local 
farmer, but within two years deserted her and his 
child. Almost immediately he married Mary Stol- 
lard, afterwards famed as the “Queen Mary” of his 
Benton Harbor retreat. Never did he seek a divorce 
from his first wife, but “just went away and stayed 
fifty years.” Of a shiftless and wandering disposition, 
Purnell soon became an itinerant preacher, arriving 
eventually at the religious colony of “Prince” 
Michael K. Mills in Detroit. During various vicissi- 
tudes for the colony, Purnell grew in power. Finally 
he announced that a vision had laid hold of ‘him, and 
that he was the true “seventh messenger” come to 
lead 144,000 chosen souls to eternal life on earth. He 
based his faith upon that of a sect founded by Jo- 
hanna Southcote in England in 1620. Six messengers 
had already appeared — he was the seventh and 
last. So Purnell, with his following, migrated in 
1903 to Benton Harbor, a prosperous city on the 
east shore of Lake Michigan. 

In Benton Harbor he built his House of David, 
with its Shiloh, Benjamin House, and surrounding 
barracks. New converts were found. In some cases 
criminals seeking seclusion came for refuge to the 
colony. The House of David acquired extensive 
property holdings, built an amusement park as an 
adjunct to its sacred ground, and grew in prosperity. 
One of the tenets of the sect was that no member 
should cut or shave his beard. The bearded motor- 
men of the Benton Harbor and St. Joseph street 
railways became curiosities for tourists. The bearded 
baseball team of the institution made transconti- 
nental barnstorming tours. All went well until 1920, 
when King Ben’s connubial difficulties called atten- 
tion to the vice which had crept into the colony. 
Upright citizens of Benton Harbor undertook 
strenuous measures, and for the House of David 
that was the beginning of the end. 

No one will miss the passing of the institution. 
The House of David is an example of the spurious 
religious orders which thrived in the United States 
during the last century but which are one by one 

giving way. It will be a credit to American education 
and the intelligence of the American people if others 
do not rise to take their place. Ignorance and cre- 
dulity might well be interred along with all that re- 
mains of the immortal seventh messenger, King Ben. 


This Xmas $pirit | 
— OOKING back once more upon the holiday sea- 


son, One cannot but wonder to what lengths 
commercial institutions may not eventually carry 
the spirit of Christmas. The celebration is still held 
to bea religious festival, but its religious significance 
is becoming more and more buried under exploita- 
tion by organizations which find in it an opportunity 
for financial gain. The spirit of giving has become so 
closely allied with the spirit of bartering, that no one 
can say for sure which is uppermost in the minds of 
men. Certainly the latter is coming to predominate 
in some of our cities. 

Take, for example, the case of the department 
store. The manager decks his counters in tinsel and 
his aisles in evergreen. At the main entrance he 
places an effigy of Santa Claus drawn through cotton 
snowdrifts by reindeer of papier-maché. Sometimes 
he dares to substitute a maladroit painting of the 
Madonna. Employees descend the grand staircase 
shortly before five o’clock vested like a choir and 
singing cheerful carols. Shoppers throng the build- 
ing. Is the manager moved to magnanimity chiefly 
by the Christmas spirit proclaimed so smoothly in 
the advertisements for his institution? Not if he is 
the average executive. What he is attempting is not 
to preach peace on earth, good will toward men, but 
to outdo the Smith or the Jones Stores, Inc., his 
chief rival. 

Take, by way of variation, the case of magazine 
advertising. In the world of advertising all is 
unctuous. Buy a nickel-plated electric toaster and 
enjoy 365 days of contented breakfasting. Drink 
revitalizing orange juice and inherit eternal good 


health. Equip your car with gray velvet upholstery, 


and make it cheery as a Westchester sun porch. 
Santa Claus beaming from one page; the star of 
Bethlehem from the next. Soft words to cajole you 
not into brotherhood, but into buying a noiseless 
oil burner. 

Take, for a final exhibit, the Santa Claus scheme 
introduced this year in progressive Chicago. For a 
reasonable fee a hired Kriss Kringle will halt his motor 
truck at your door, mount the stairs, and distribute 
to your children thie toys which you have provided 
for them. “Had a hard time getting down this 
year,” he will announce. ‘“‘Gosh, them ice floes was 
bad up near Greenland!” Thus does Christmas 
giving approach perfection. 

Our purpose is not to join with Scrooge in muttering 
a misanthropic “Rubbish!” but simply to inquire if 
the best part of the holiday is not being gradually 
lost. If it is, we have no remedy to offer. We confess 
willingly that Christmas, 1927, has been among our 
happiest. Still, it seems worth asking if it would not 
be well to reflect a little more on the primary signif- 
icance of the holiday season, and to emphasize a 

little less its material side. 
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Messrs. Gilbert and Mellon 
See a Way Out 


ECRETARY MELLON of the Treasury and 
S S. Parker Gilbert, Agent General for Repara- 
tions Payments, have created something of an 
international flurry by their suggestions that Ger- 
many be told exactly what she will have to pay, and 
that there be some revision of the $33,000,000,0c0 
total fixed upon her by the Reparations Commission. 
In Great Britain and France, particularly, there has 
been a good deal of questioning of what Mr. Gilbert 
and his former boss in the Treasury Department 
have to do with the matter. Both men have been ac- 
cused of meddling, of tinkering with arrangements 
which are not their business. THE INDEPENDENT, 
while agreeing heartily with the beliefs advanced 
by these meddlers, is willing to admit that they 
have put their fingers into a pie which is not of 
their baking, and with which, theoretically, they 
should do no experimenting. 

In the Treaty of Versailles it was originally in- 
tended that the United States should become an 
official member of the Reparations Commission, but 
in maintaining her glorious isolationism, the United 
States demurred. Through such men as Mr. Dawes 
and Mr. Owen D. Young she contributed a large 
share to reparations arrangements, but these men 
acted as individuals, not as representatives of the 
American Government. S. Parker Gilbert, as 
Ageiit General, does not represent the United 
States, nor does he fall heir to the powers of a com- 
mission member. He is simply an agent selected and 
intrusted by the commission with the task of ad- 
ministering a part of the Dawes Plan. He is not em- 
powered to announce openly, as he has done, that 
this policy or that is the one to be followéd in a field 
outside his immediate province. While his recent 
utterances are not a serious breach, foreign critics 
cannot be blamed for carping a little. 

As for Secretary Mellon, his only interest in the 
affairs of the Reparations Commission can be on the 
ground that the problems of reparations payments 
and debt settlements are inextricably entwined. 
Unless the matter of foreign debt settlements is ad- 
mitted to be one with the matter of reparations, the 
Secretary of the United States Treasury had best 
give no opinions on the question of payments from 
Germany. The United States Government has 
maintained in all financial dealings with foreign 
nations that the two problems are not one; that debt 
settlement is something to be considered entirely 
apart from reparations. Working on this basis it has 
reached debt-funding agreements with Belgium, 
Italy, Great Britain, and other nations. It has tried 
unsuccessfully to conclude a similar agreement with 
France. Has the Secretary of the Treasury now 
reached a different conclusion? Has he decided that 


the eggs are all in the same basket? It is possible 
that he has been led by one of Mr. Gilbert's recent 
reports to a new view of the matter. Mr. Gilbert has 
declared that reparations payments are to come 
ahead of all other German debts; that Germany 
must pay them before she undertakes to satisfy any 
of her private creditors. He has said that if theve are 
not sufficient funds to go round, private creditors 
will have to bide their time. When he made this 
announcement, German securities took a sudden 
drop in Wall Street. Many financial leaders have 
been moved to a new view of things. They have 
come to regard reparations payments as bound up 
with other problems of international finance. Per- 
haps Mr. Mellon is coming to agree with them. 
While the United States has made officially no 
change in policy, her attitude in private has sug- 
gested that she does not hold to her original tenet. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that re- 
parations and debt-funding must, after all, be 
considered together. 

Mr. Gilbert is now in Washington, presumably 
conferring with Secretary Mellon and other members 
of the Treasury Department. From Washington 
come rumors, persistent and unrefuted, that a situ- 
ation tacitly admitted will eventually be recognized 
officially; that the United States will signify her will- 
ingness to participate in a large-scale international 
transaction, whereby Germany will find exactly 
what sum she is ultimately to pay in reparations, . 
whereby the Dawes Plan will be revised to facilitate 
payments, and whereby there will be a general 
rearrangement of debt-funding agreements. The 
conclusion of such an agreement would be a happy 
event. While it might effect a considerable reduction 
in the payments from European ‘nations to the 
United States, it would clear up the tangle of inter- 
national debts in a way which would benefit the 
United States along with the rest of the world. 
Winston Churchill would cease his growling. M. 
Poincaré would welcome it as a boon to France. He 
would no longer have the indefinite excuse of rep- 
arations payments for refusal to come to an agree- 
ment with the United States. France would know 
what she was to receive from Germany, and what 
she had to pay to America. 

A certain number of blatant cancellationists will 


say that a step of this kind is not going far enough. 


A greater number of Americans, those who believe 
that the United States must collect every penny of 
the war debts, will object to it on the ground that it 
allows debt reduction, a thing abhorrent to any good 
financial policy. It is to be hoped, however, that 
these critics may be answered, and that something 
more than rumors will come soon from Washington. 
The time has arrived for a thorough reconsideration 
of world finance. Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Mellon have 
both spoken out of turn, but in doing so they have 
set on foot a movement potentially of great value. 
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Preconvention Portraits 


I. Curtis of Kansas 
By Charles Merz 


sider compared with Dawes and an unknown 

compared with Hoover. But he will go to 
the Republican convention with a bloc of fifty 
votes, and in a free-for-all convention wonders 
have been worked with less than fifty votes by 
other dark-horse Senators. First man in the field 
to declare himself for his party’s nomination, 


\EW people expect him to win. He is an out- 


the world, a lithe, handsome, black-haired, black- 
eyed boy, the Indian jockey — ‘ol’ Cap Curtis’ 
boy.’” This was Charlie Curtis, destined to suc- 
ceed Henry Cabot Lodge as Republican leader in 
the Senate. Lodge had three degrees and was 
editing the North American Review at the age 
of twenty-six, when Charlie Curtis went pell-mell 
through the fence of the Topeka track on the 


spokesman of a large 
section of the Middle 
West, regular of regu- 
lars, and despite this 
fact the farmer’s friend, 
fashioned by Heaven’s 
hand as the perfect poli- 
tician — this is Curtis 
of Kansas. 


The story of this. 


man’s life begins where 








Now that President Coolidge seems definitely to 
have eliminated himself from the race it is every dark 
horse for himself and the loser take what he can get. 
Among the numerous men whose friends have found 
them likely candidates for the spring running, Mr. 
Merz of the New York World has chosen the ten like- 
liest prospects, of whom Senator Curtis, Republican floor 
leader in the Upper House, is the first. In succeeding 
issues Mr. Merz will present brief sketches of these 
eligibles in the light of their real or assumed qualifica- 

tions for oiice 


back of a new mount, 
Headlight. 

Such was the start of 
one of those fabulous 
careers which have the 
frontier life of the ’six- 
ties as their background, 
and which, in a nation 
of startling contrasts, 
are still to be found un- 
folding themselves oc- 


most of Zane Grey’s 
stories end: in a tepee 


casionally against the 
background of a New 








on the Western plains. 

It runs a colorful gamut that suggests both the in- 
finite variety of life in the American scene and the 
orthodoxy of much of our public thinking. 

Charles Curtis was born one year before Frank 
Lowden and two years before Charles Evans 
Hughes in what is now a well-mannered suburb 
and was then an occasional camping place for Kaws. 
There is Kaw blood in Curtis. His grandmother on 
his: mother’s side was Julie Poppin, daughter of 
Chief White Plume. Julie Poppin had married a 
French trader. Her daughter, in turn, had mar- 
ried Capt. O. A. Curtis, a young American of 
English stock. It was from this union that Curtis 
was born in 1860. 

The boy’s mother died when he was three years 
old. He lived with his grandparents on the Curtis 
side for two years, then went to his mother’s peo- 
ple on the Kaw Reservation, sixty miles west of 
Topeka. “The illimitable prairie was there,” wrote 
William Allen White in a sketch of these early 
years in the life of his fellow Kansan. ‘Hunting was 
a part of the child’s daily life. Dogs and horses were 
the companions of his babyhood and boyhood.” He 
learned his A B C’s at the mission school, but the 
horses seem to have been more interesting. For at 
the age of nine he turns up in the white man’s end 
of Kansas as a jockey, riding races at the county 
fairs. “At ten he had a name in the State,” writes 
White, “‘and at twelve he was a figure in his part of 


York. East Side fish 
market or the soot and smoke of a Pittsburgh mill. 
Curtis left the race track after eight years of 
riding, at the age of seventeen. “I did not antici- 
pate any separation from the turf,” he once told 
an interviewer for the New York Telegraph, “but 
an accident changed my whole plan of life. It was 
due to a visit to my grandmother Curtis. The 
dear old lady beseeched me to think of other 
things. Her counsel impressed me deeply, and in- 
side of a week I cut loose from my track associa- 
tions to enter school.” 


Bu the horses stayed in the picture. Curtis 
needed a job, and he found it on the box of a 
night hack in Topeka. By day he went to school. 
By night he drove his cab. It was about this 
time that he acquired the friendship of a lawyer, 
A. H. Case, who won his admiration, interested him 
in the law, and ultimately lent him books with which 
to study. It is said that visitors to Topeka in the 
late ’seventies might have hailed a cab and drawn 
as a driver an alert young man who carried Black- 
stone on the box beside him. At any rate, most of 
Curtis’ study of the law seems to have been done 
at the railway stations. It is a tribute to his intelli- 
gence and industry that four years after his last 
race at a county fair, and at the age of twenty-one, 
he passed his bar examinations. 

Three years later he was county attorney of 
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Shawnee County. Prohibition, at this time, was 
three years old in Kansas and far from a success. 
Curtis went at its enforcement with the same 
energy that had brought him under the wire first 
in more than one county sweepstakes. He had been 
elected to his office at the age of twenty-four, and 
he was reélected at the age of twenty-six. There 
followed four years of successful practice as a law- 
yer. In 1892, the same year that Henry Cabot 
Lodge published his seventh book on government 
and took his seat for the first time in the Senate, 
Charles Curtis was elected to the Lower House of 


Congress. 


HE career which began at this point is in strik- 

ing contrast to the career which had had the 
Kaw Reservation, the paddock, the hack stand, and 
the county attorney’s office as its background. For 
one thing, the new career had none of the sudden, 
startling changes which were characteristic of the 
old. Curtis was elected to the House of Represent- 
atives in 1892, and thereafter continued to be 
reélected to the House of Representatives with un- 
failing regularity for fourteen years, from 1892 to 
1906. For another thing, there were now no gal- 
lops down the track and no neck-and-neck finishes 
under the lash. Curtis had landed a place on the 
important Ways and Means Committee of the 
House; but after twelve years of plugging, his 
name still stood eleventh from the top of that au- 
gust body. Some of those who outranked him at this 
time were Sereno E. Payne, Samuel W. McCall, 
John Dalzell, and James E. Watson. One has either 


to live to be a centenarian or take office in swad- 


' dling clothes to achieve eminence in the House of 


Representatives. 

In 1907, after a hiatus of fifteen years, there 
came another turn of fortune. The unexpected 
happened. A Senator in good health and sound 
mentality actually resigned his office. He was a 
Kansas Senator and Curtis was elected to suc- 
ceed him. On January 29, 1907, Curtis left the 
House of Representatives and entered the Senate, 
of which Henry Cabot Lodge had been a distin- 
guished member for fifteen years. Lodge had 
achieved a position third from the top of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Curtis began at the 
bottom of a committee which had no work and 
never met, the Committee on the University of the 


- United States. 


With one short lapse of two years — from 1913 
to 1915 — Curtis has stayed in the Senate ever 
since he entered it: gradually bettering his com- 
mittee posts and advancing toward seniority. He 
is now firmly established near the top of several 
committees which control the expenditure of public 
money. He is chairman of the committee on the 
Senate’s rules. Three years ago his party honored 
him by electing him to succeed the vastly different 





Lodge as Republican leader in the Senate. Yet in 
all this time there has been no important law en- 
acted which bears his name. There has been no great 
adventure in which he suddenly flashed before the 

ublic. He has advanced to power and responsi- 
bility through the successful repetition of an ortho- 
dox routine. And between the colorful career of ol’ 
Cap Curtis’ boy and the conventional existence of 
Charles Curtis, Senator, there is a gulf as wide as 
if these two were different persons. 

The Indian jockey who went through the fence on 
the back of Headlight has become the apostle of 
regularity. 

The fact of the matter probably is that public 
life in our own times is poorly organized for great 
adventure and much better organized for regularity. 
Adventure has made a fewsuccessful men in politics, 
but it has unmade many more. Men like Curtis — 
picturesque, daring, headlong, vivid—come to 
Washington and are swallowed by the system. 
Hitherto bold, they cover up, play safe, risk noth- 
ing, watch their chances, and advance by inches. 

There is no surer road to party eminence than 
regularity, and Curtis is nothing if not regular. 
He was so regular on the occasion of that important 
test of regularity, the great schism of 1912, that he 
not only stood by Taft — though he came from the. 
insurgent West — but confidently predicted that 
Taft was the only man who could win and that he 
would be triumphantly reélected. The same regu- 
larity has been evident in other important crises in 
his party’s history. In 1912 Curtis voted to unseat 
Lorimer; but in 1911 he had voted to seat him; and 
that, considering the mandate of his party nation- 
ally and the mandate of his party locally, was, 
from the point of view of regularity, about fifty- 
fifty. Similarly, in 1927 Curtis voted for the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, but only after he had voted for 
every substitute for the McNary-Haugen bill and 
exhausted every other possibility. 


URTIS does not make policies; he unveils 
them. It is his business to sound out the oppo- 
sition, plan a campaign, arrange a compromise if one 
is necessary, and muster the votes when the skies 
are stormy. As long ago as 1899 one can find him 
praised by the Topeka Mail and Breeze as a past 
master at the art of settling a dispute without an 
open quarrel. In that capacity he has been of inesti- 
mable service to successive Administrations. For 
he has what William Allen White calls “a blessed 
gift as a hand-shaker” and “the indefinable thing 
called charm which binds men to one another 
forever.” “Add to that,” writes White, “a gentle, 
ingratiating voice, and an easy flow of innocuous 
conversation unimpeded by pestiferous ideas, and 
you have a creature God-sent into politics.” 
Curtis seldom takes the floor in Congress, and 
then chiefly to maké a (Continued on page 24) 
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Right Wheel for British Trade Unionism 


By J. B. Atkins 


O one would have thought before the gen- 

N eral strike that British trade unionism 
would now be well on its way to prefer a 
distinctively industrial to a distinctively political 
policy; no one would have thought it even a short 
time ago when every Labor member of Parliament 
was rising in his seat to denounce the infamy of the 
trade unions bill. Yet the thing is now visibly hap- 
pening: Labor is performing a right wheel. If Labor 
finds that the new direction takes it into more favor- 
able country, it will continue the march, and the 
relations between masters and men will be miracu- 
lously transformed for the 


disappointment of that mild and generous man — 
that Labor solely created wealth, but British trade 
unionism as a whole assumed that the assertion was 
a fact. In virtue of this assumed fact it was argued 
that the first enemy to be destroyed was capitalism. 
Socialism could not triumph till capitalism was 
dead. And if capitalism had got to go it must go 
quickly. The slow method of Parliamentary reform 
was much too slow for fiery spirits. Laborites have 
known any time these past few years that the hand- 
workers of the nation could achieve all they wanted 
by their votes if only they voted together, for voting 
together they would be 








better by the new doc- 
trine of industrial peace. 

The vicissitudes of 
Labor policy are worth 
tracing. The first Labor 
members of Parliament 
were ordinary radicals. In 
those days Labor had no 
organized political exist- 
ence. Those few Labor 
leaders who found their 


‘In the presence of the moderate and reasoning 
temper which Labor exhibits now,’’ writes Mr. 
Atkins in this fourth of his series of articles on 
current British problems, ‘‘it is amazing to reflect 
that the rank and file of the trade unions qutetly 
accepted the madness of the general strike.’’ The 
former editor of the London ‘‘Spectator’’ discusses 
this week the trend of the English trade unions 
away from politics and into purely industrial 

channels 


a majority. The trouble 
was that the Marxist 
trade-union leaders could 
not persuade a majority 
and knew that they could 
not. There is an old Eng- 
lish story of a man who 
spent a night in an inn 
and remarked the next 
morning that there had 
been so many fleas in his 
room that they could 





way into Parliament 





could do no more than 

attach themselves to their reputed best friends, who 
were Liberals. Even before then those proletarian 
leaders, so to call them, who wanted to free laboring 
men from their shackles asked for no more than that 
they should have full democratic rights. It never 
occurred to them to develop organizations peculiar 
to their class; they merely wanted to be made free of 
the constitution. The Chartists devoutly believed 
that a universal franchise would give them the keys 
of their paradise. It is partly amusing, partly humili- 
ating, to think now that the Chartist demonstrators, 
when they attempted to present their petitions to 
Parliament, had the bridges barred against them by 
troops, for these petitions look harmless enough 
today. Virtually all the demands have been granted. 
As the years passed, however, and democracy by 
successive extensions of the franchise moved nearer 
and nearer to the Chartist ideal, the leaders of 
British Labor strangely swerved away from their 
own principles and ignored their own successes. 

It was in 1899 that British Labor visibly began to 
organize itself as a socialist society. This was the 
doing of the trade unions, which from that time on- 
ward shaped Labor policy. It became a common- 
place of the trade-union leaders that Marxism was 
the way of salvation. Marx had pathetically failed 
to prove to his patron, Engels — to the devastating 


have pulled him out of 
bed if only they had combined. If only they had 
combined! The trade-union leaders despaired of 
combining and set about discovering a new method. 
Various devices for short-circuiting democracy were 
invented. Of these by far the most notorious was 
what was called direct action — forcing the hand of 
the state by holding up the life of the nation. The 


general strike was the weapon. 


HAT irony it was! Here was the victory 
which the friends of the workingman origi- 

nally vowed to win already won. Labor had only to 
make use of the victory of universal franchise, yet 
Labor was turning to other fields. Even if it be said 
that there was little chance of persuading the 
majority, it has to be added that no minority in this 
country will ever compel a majority for very long. 
Thus it came to be established as a trade-union 
doctrine that the only way to obtain industrial 
amelioration was by means of industrial action 
exerted with a particular political purpose. Strikes 
were not to be directed against employers, as such, 
in order to obtain higher wages and better condi- 
tions, but really against the Government and society 
in order to bring about a political smash upon which 
Labor might rebuild the edifice. The original politi- 
cal action of the workingman has slowly yielded in 
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importance to the industrial action of the trade 
unions — this industrial action being at first ex- 
erted merely against employers in individual trades 
—and this limited and highly proper action has 
gradually assumed a political complexion. At the 
time of the general strike trade-union action might 
have been described as politico-industrial. Now 
another change has come. Politics is discredited. 
The action contemplated is characteristically inter- 


_nal industrial action, but at last it has peace rather 


than war with the employers as its motive. 


i’ the presence of the moderate and reasoning 
temper which Labor exhibits now it is amazing 
to reflect that the rank and file of the trade unions 
quietly accepted the madness of the general strike. 
They allowed themselves to become the pawns of the 
minority movement which was inspired and financed 
by Moscow. Their lethargy and patience were 
rivaled only by their extraordinary loyalty to their 
leaders, who had themselves been led astray. The 
collapse of the general strike brought a return to 
sanity. Men and women had suffered too much not 
to express their misgivings and even their resent- 
ment against those who had misled them. Conscious 
of the rising temper the general council of the 
Trades Union Congress marked time for a bit. The 
council was not bold enough to unsay what it had 
said in previous years, but it implied its fears by re- 
pudiating the Communists more rudely than ever. 

Even so, in what a muddled way it expressed its 
repentance! Consider this one fact as an illustration 
of the chaos. Most of the trade unions, although 
their congress had often repudiated Communism, 
desired that an attempt should be made to bring 
together the International Federation of Trade 
Unions at Amsterdam — known as the Second (or 
Yellow) International — and the Third (or Red) 
International of Moscow. Were British trade 
unionists Communists after all, as this action would 
suggest? Not at all. Their argument was merely 
that no man should be excluded as an industrial 
representative on the ground of his political con- 
victions. That seems to be an admirable principle in 
itself to which most of us would subscribe in general 
terms. In practice, however, the collaboration of the 
two Internationals would give the Bolsheviki a vast 
new opportunity for intrigue which they could never 
get in any other way. The Continental Socialists 
refused point-blank to have anything to say to the 
British proposal, for they live on the edge of Bol- 
shevism; they know even better than we Englishmen 
know what Bolshevism means. Nevertheless the 
British representatives of the Amsterdam Inter- 
national pressed their point. They were mostly 
Communists sent there for the purpose of presenting 
the case as only Communists could. By the con- 
stitution of the Federation the president must 
be British, and only a few weeks ago when the 


Federation refused to accept a Communist British 
president the British representatives walked .out 
in a body. It seems almost incredible, yet it is a 
fact, that our avowedly non-Communist British 
trade unionism put itself in such a position that it 
was necessarily regarded all over the Continent as 
being committed to Communism. 

In spite of all this weakness, hesitation, and con- 
fusion, of which the most charitable thing to say is 
that it was due to the demoralization of the general 
strike, the general council of the Trades Union 
Congress have ordered an about face. It is a nice 
question whether they have given the word only 
because they must, or whether they have done it out 
of conviction; but for my part I believe that it is as 
much out of conviction as out of compulsion, for I 
have a profound belief in the ultimate sanity of the 
British workingman. The movement would cer- 
tainly have been delayed, however, if the campaign 
against the Government’s Trade Unions Act had 
succeeded. The truth is that the campaign fell quite 
flat. The Labor party in Parliament had vowed that 
they would fight the bill “word by word and line by 
line,” and that if it were passed they would raise the 
country. They fought the first few words and the 
first few lines as they had said, but they soon grew 
weary — perhaps of their own ineffectiveness — 
and the latter part of the bill went through with a 
rush. They still hoped, however, to be able to raise 
the country. The meetings instead of being pande- 
moniums of excitement and anger were poorly 
attended. The trade-union leaders were amazed, and 
so, indeed, were most of us. It had not been foreseen 
by anyone that the rank and file would be so indif- 
ferent to an act forbidding a strike with a political 
purpose, severely penalizing intimidators, and mak- 
ing life easier for those who do not wish to subscribe 
to the political funds of the trade unions. It even 
appeared that a great many of those who were not 
indifferent to the act were positively pleased with it. 
It is difficult to obtain evidence on this subject, for 
ordinary men who have been intimidated and fear 
that they may be so again do not easily speak their 
minds. And in any case, they are characteristically 
afraid of even seeming to be disloyal to their class. 
It can hardly be doubted, nevertheless, that there is 
a good deal of definite satisfaction. 


f.. eeere warning which the general council 
of the Trades Union Congress took to heart 
was the extraordinary growth of the new irregular 
mining trade unions which pledge themselves to 
forswear politics. This great secession from the 
orthodox unions is one of the most remarkable 
movements which have happened in our time. It 
began among the miners of Nottingham but spread 
into other counties including Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Fife. 

It is not safe to assume that there will be no 
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further resistance to the Trade Unions Act. As I see 
the matter, the act contains doubtful points and 
faulty definitions — faulty because in some cases 
definition is impossible. Who could really define 
“intimidation”? A man may be intimidated by the 
lifting of an eyebrow — if he knows what the signal 
means. Again, Clause I of the act does make it 
possible for employers to visit their men with unjust 
penalties if they can persuade the law — as they 
easily might in confusing circumstances — to 
rule that an “illegal” strike has been proclaimed. 
Only the forbearance of employers, only the better 
temper and increasing wisdom of the trade unions 
can safely prevent the act from becoming a casus 
belli. The most consoling thought is that if the new 
movement for peace in industry prospers the act 
will be for all practical purposes a dead letter. It 
will never be invoked. 


T the recent Trades Union Congress at Edin- 
burgh the chief speakers advocated “‘construc- 
tive codperation in industry.” Such a thing has 
never been heard of at a Trades Union Congress 
before. As a matter of form, Mr. Baldwin had to be 
denounced, but it must be noted that the inevitable 
political denunciation of the Prime Minister who 
had consented to the trade unions bill drove the 
congress all the more emphatically and more hope- 
fully back upon the policy of purely internal in- 
dustrial negotiations between masters and men. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, the gifted economist and en- 
lightened chairman of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway, has brightened the situation with 
a really imaginative scheme. He has procured con- 
ferences with his men in all the chief centers which 
the railway serves, and every point which he lays 
before them, though it may seem a relatively small 
technical matter in itself, involves one of those 





vaster issues which he wishes to settle. At the 


meetings so far the men have dropped all talk of 
killing capitalism and have pledged themselves to 
further the business of the company. Such a pledge 
could not be given without a discussion of what the 
men’s share will be in improved business. Thus con- 
tact is made with that old cause of industrial sus- 
picion — the belief that when men work harder 
they are doing so only to enrich the shareholders. 
The wage earner must be a gainer in proportion to 
his improved efficiency or his higher power of 
production. In this matter a great deal of useful 
information and encouragement has been brought 
to us by those who have examined industrial condi- 
tions in the United States. 

When the men are asked, as they are being freely 
asked, to make their own suggestions for improving 
methods of dealing with traffic, preventing delays, 
avoiding damage to goods, and so forth, they are 
being tentatively brought into the sphere of man- 
agement. Our fatal British barrier between the 
managing class and the hand-working class begins to 
totter. Nor is that all. The men are quite unable to 
suggest improvements that do not clash with 
many of the trade-union customs—ca’ canny 
customs — which they have gradually evolved in 
their own defense. These customs must go. But it 
must be sincerely proved to the men that they are 
not asked to make vain sacrifices. Probably an ex- 
perimental period would be the best solution. That 
would be safe for both sides, for nothing is more 
certain than that if the experiment is genuinely 
carried through great economies and a huge im- 
provement in efficiency will be found possible, 
and there will never again be any question of cut- 
ting wages. Keep your eye on Sir Josiah Stamp’s 
venture. If his principles succeed in one industry, 
they will quickly be extended to others. 





Here is my memorandum. I was eager 

To keep these things in mind, but notes so meagre, 
Abbreviated to a single phrase, 

Are shorthand baffling to my later gaze. 

Some were mere whims, like butterflies pinned down 
To be forgotten when their wings turn brown: 
“Item: just where the ocean meets the sand 

The moonlight splinters . . .” Iam far inland. 


Some were important: “Item: to remember 

The leaf-entangled wind of late November 

That blew so furiously, the old oak fell 

Across his grave. (Remember him as well.)” 

. . . Where was the oak, the grave? And who was he? 
“Item: my only Love came back to me!” 

“Item: my only Love came back today!” 





Remember Also — 






. . . But who was she — or, maybe, who were they? 
The jottings multiply. I seal each sense 

Loyally to give them inner permanence — 

These sights and sounds, these sorrows and delights, 
Of youth’s to-be-eternal days and nights. 

And yet, behind shut ears and closed eyelids 

I see this autumn, hear its katydids. 

The memorandum flutters down; I find 

A subtle crack between the soul and mind 

Where it has lodged. Ah, well, it gave but hints, 
Meaningless clues to wonders lost long since, 
Words of a language now no longer spoken, 
Wands for a spell whose magic has been broken. 
The thing was useless. No man can decode 

Lost epoch from remembered episode. 

Rosert HIttyer. 
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“CLEVELAND 
—SrxTH CIrry” 








This Rapidly Growing City on Lake Erie 
Is Hyphenating Capital and Culture 
in Its Development. It Looks to a 
Commanding Future in the 


Middle West 


THE NEW UNION TERMINAL OF CLEVELAND 
IS RAPIDLY NEARING COMPLETION. IT WILL 
ALLOW THE RAILROADS TO COME TO THE 
HEART OF THE CITY THROUGH TUNNELS 
BLASTED OUT OF SOLID ROCK 


BELOW IS THE PUBLIC SQUARE IN THE 
CENTER OF THE CITY. THE TERMINAL IS 
OUT OF SIGHT AT THE RIGHT, AND THE 
SHADOW OF THE HOTEL CLEVELAND MAY 
BE SEEN IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND. AS 
IN ALL ITS BUILDING, CLEVELAND HAS 
PLANNED SPACIOUSLY, AGAINST THE IN- 

. EVITABLE GROWTH AND EXPANSION OF 

ne THE FUTURE 


All photographs courtesy Cleveland Chamber of Conmavee 
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ONE OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF 
WHICH CLEVELAND IS MOST 
PROUD IS ITS MUSEUM OF ART. 
THE MUSEUM BUILDING IS EX- 
CELLENTLY ADAPTED TO ITS 
PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS; 
AND IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE MUSEUM ORGANIZATION 
IS AN ART SCHOOL OF RAPIDLY 
GROWING REPUTATION 
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BECAUSE LAKE ERIE 1S NOT UN-~ 
RIVALED AS A BATHING PLACE, 
AND BECAUSE CLEVELAND'S 
RECREATIONAL FACILITIES ARE 
CAREFULLY FOSTERED, THE 
CITY HAS PROVIDED THIS PUB- 
LIC SWIMMING POOL AT WOOD- 
LAND HILLS, IT IS ONE OF THE 
LARGEST AND FINEST OF ITS 
TYPE IN THE WORLD 


ae! 


pd 


CLEVELAND HAS A PUBLIC AU- 
DITORIUM WHICH IS CAPABLE 
OF SEATING 12,500. IT WAS, 
ACCORDING TO THE LEGEND 
CARVED OVER ITS _ DOORS, 
““BUILDED BY HER CITIZENS” 
AS ““A MONUMENT CONCEIVED 
AS A TRIBUTE TO THE IDEALS 
OF CLEVELAND.” IT WAS HERE 
THAT THE LAST REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION WAS 


HELD IN 1924 
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CLEVELAND IS NOT ONLY AN 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER FOR RAIL- 
ROAD TRANSPORTATION, BUT 
ALSO AN IMPORTANT  SHIP- 
PING POINT FOR THE GREAT 
LAKES TRAFFIC, HERE, F?OM 
THIS DETROIT-SUPERIOR HIGH- 
LEVEL BRIDGE, THE VISITOR 


GAINS A FAIR IDEA OF BOTH 
THESE TYPES OF ACTIVITY 


AT THE RIGHT ARE TWO OF 
THE RAILROAD BRIDGES WHICH 
SPAN THE CUYAHOGA RIVER. 
MANY OF THESE BRIDGES CON- 
NECT THE NET WORK OF 
TRACKS WHICH SERVE THE 
LARGE STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS IN THE CUYAHOGA 
VALLEY 
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IN THE CENTER OF THE CITY 
IS LOCATED THE CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, A  THOR- 
OUGHLY MODERN BUILDING 
WITH FACILITIES COMPARABLE 
TO THE BEST IN THE LARGER 
CITIES OF THE COUNTRY 
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THIS SCENE MAY BE DUPLI- 
CATED A SCORE OF TIMES 
ALONG THE WATER FRONT OF 
CLEVELAND. HERE A_ LAKE 
STEAMER IS UNLOADING IRON 
ORE AT THE DOCKS OF ONE 
OF THE LARGE STEEL PLANTS 
ALONG THE CUYAHOGA 





















ANOTHER INDUSTRIAL SCENE 
IN THE CUYAHOGA VALLEY. 
MANY INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
LINE THE RIVER WHERE THE 
TWO FORMS OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION COME TOGETHER. IT IS 
SUCH DISTRICTS AS THIS WHICH 
GIVE PARTS OF CLEVELAND 
THEIR MURKY ATMOSPHERE — 
AN ASPECT NOT UNLIKE THAT 
WHICH HAS BROUGHT FAME TO 
PITTSBURGH 


AND HERE IN CLEVELAND HAR- 
BOR ON THE LAKE FRONT ONE 
OBTAINS A PANORAMIC PIC- 
TURE OF THE ORE DOCKS 
WHICH SUPPLY CLEVELAND'S 
INDUSTRIES WITH THE RAW 
ORES AND MATERIALS WHICH 
THEY ARE COMING TO ABSORB 
IN CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
QUANTITIES 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Medals and Muddles 


N these days when every word about Lindbergh 
I is gobbled up in the news columns my spies 
have brought me an unrecorded bit of informa- 
tion about the young hero which I feel obliged to 
ass on. It has to do with his receiving the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. He did not want it. Not that 
he was unimpressed by the glory and honor which is 
attached to the ribbon and medal, but simply be- 
cause he believed his flight from New York to Paris 
did not come within the requirements for which the 
decoration is usually bestowed. The Congressional 
Medal of Honor is a war medal. It is awarded for 
conspicuous heroism in action “beyond the line of 
duty” — that is, in military action. 

But Lindbergh, so my agents inform me, was in a 
curious position. There was the precedent of Richard 
Evelyn Byrd already before him. When Byrd was 
given the medal for flying over the North Pole not a 
peep was raised in any quarter, and there are few, I 
believe, who do not think the deed merited the 
award. It is true that Lincoln Ellsworth’s friends 
thought that he might also be singled out for the 
honor, but their clamor fell on deaf ears. If Colonel 
Lindbergh had hinted that Congress might well go 
slow in recognizing thus his exploit it would cer- 
tainly have thrown some criticism on Byrd which 
would have been wholly unwarranted. Of course, 
Lindbergh could not have done anything prior to 
the action of the House as he could not refuse a 
decoration that had not been offered him. 

The upshot of the matter was that, although 
several Senators were of his opinion, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor went through with only 
Senator Blease of South Carolina raising the point 
at issue in the most friendly manner. 

The incident is simply typical of the thoughtful- 
ness and good taste with which Lindbergh goes 
about everything. It was truly a delicate situation 
and, as there was apparently nothing he could do 
about it, he kept quiet so that few persons are 
now in on the secret. 

The Army and Navy people, however, made 
quite a howdy-do about the thing in the privacy of 
their pantries. But as 





pursuit squadron was another idea of the young 
man’s designed solely with a view to obtaining 
some publicity for this select unit of the Army Air 
Service. When the subject was first broached, the 
bureaucrats of the War Department raised the ob- 
jection that his assignment to that particular field 
would necessitate his taking command because of 
his senior rank. Lindbergh, naturally, said to the 
devil with rank and offered to do anything he could 
or to fit in in any manner that would be satisfactory 
to officers of the regular establishment. The flight to 
Mexico, it is generally known, was undertaken at 
the request of Ambassador Morrow who had 
thought out the stunt before he took up the duties 
of his post. It was also Morrow’s idea‘ to inject the 
humor of Will Rogers into our foreign relations with 
results which have made our newest diplomat the 
most successful of the emissaries sent out by the 
State Department. 

In connection with the Congressional Medal and 
Lindbergh, I am informed that directly following 
the Civil War these medals were so liberally be- 
stowed that in the ’seventies Congress attempted 
to retrieve its mistake by making it a misdemeanor 
for any of the recipients to wear their decorations in 
public. I have not looked up the records, but my 
information seems so reliable that I do not hesitate 
to believe its truth. 

While the racket growing out of the Hearst pub- 
lication of Mexican documents will have probably 
subsided by the time this appears in print and the 
whole thing will have exploded, there have been 
many persons in Washington who enjoyed im- 
mensely the shouts and bellows put up by the four 
Senators accused of having received money from 
the Mexican Government. While no one for a 
minute believes that they were in any way con- 
nected with the silly alleged attempts at bribery, 
Messrs. Borah, La Follette, Norris, and Heflin 
have so constantly been in the lead at pillorying 
other innocent men that it did many a heart 
good to see them squirm themselves. 

If four individuals of influence outside of the 

Senate had been ac- 





they are always carp- 
ing about professional 
jealousies there was 
satisfaction expressed 
in many quarters that 
the matter had gone 
through as it had. 
Lindbergh’s short 
term with the first 


Our Washington correspondent draws an inter- 
esting contrast this week: a young man who does not 
want the highest award that Congress can bestow; 
and two Congressmen who would mortgage even their 
dignity to purchase the highest honor at the disposal 
of the people. Colonel Lindbergh’s innate tact is 
once more amply demonstrated. The diplomacy of 

Senators Curtis and Willis is gracefully revealed 


cused on the same 
charge these four Sena- 
tors, it is safe to as- 
sume, would have been 
among the first to have 
raised a hullabaloo and 
to have thrown mud an 
inch deep. However, a 
(Continued opp. page 24) 
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Dubious Thoughts on the Ph.D. 


By One Who Must 


my wish, my passion, my Freudian salvation, 

but to create literature requires time, talent, 
and toil. In the meantime, one must live; in the 
meantime, also, a young man takes unto himself a 
helpmeet; in the meantime, therefore, one postpones 
creating literature and takes to teaching it. 

I have been teaching English composition, English 
and American literature, poetics, the drama, the 
novel, short-story writing, and anything else usually 
listed in college catalogues as English. The deans 
under whom I have taught have considered me a 
fairly good instructor; my students have approved of 
my methods and personality; I have never had occa- 
sion to slight any of my influential colleagues or their 
more influential wives; in a word, my future is said 
to be bright. Yet I am dejected. I fear that the good 
will of my dean and colleagues will not survive in- 
definitely. Even my students will before long begin 
to look upon my knowledge and methods with a 
daring skepticism. For, alas! I am not a doctor. 
I may be referred to as “Prof” but not as “Doc.” I 
am not a Ph.D. I am a bachelor, of course, also a 
master. I must now procure the essential letters 
after my name to command dignity in the catalogue. 

Confronted by the necessity of setting forth on 
this final journey in search of wisdom and another 
sheepskin I find myself low-spirited and frightened. 
Perhaps my dealing with literature is the psychic 
cause underlying my fears. I have read about 
Jurgen and John Webster and Babbitt. Middle-aged 
people have a way of suddenly discovering that they 
have grown middle-aged; I am alarmingly near 
middle-age; in fact, I have already begun to indulge 
in the pathetic pastime of eliminating first gray 
hairs. And I have not yet written the great American 
novel or play. Shall I now return to school to “‘com- 
plete” my education? Or shall I follow the example 
of a brave colleague? He is an assistant professor of 
English in a large Western university and has 
written two novels. When to safeguard his pedagogi- 
cal career a Ph.D. degree became imperative, he 
went to his dean and explained himself. He could not 
afford to give up the most creative years of his life 
to undertake a barren research into the geography of 
Beowulf’s exploits or the Italian sources of Chaucer. 
Would not his creative work be sufficient to com- 
pensate for his lack of a doctor’s degree? The dean, 
sympathetically disposed, agreed that in this case 
the Ph.D. might be waived and that my friend 
would not be discriminated against in the matter of 
promotions. 

Shall I emulate my friend? What if some day a 


I AM a pedagogue. To create literature has been 


new dean declines to abide by his predecessor’s 
promise? What if due to circumstances over which 
only God, educational endowers, and boards of 
trustees have control, the instructor has to apply 
elsewhere for a chance to instruct? A Ph.D. would 
be quite an asset in such an emergency. Yes, indeed. 
Particularly a Ph.D. from——. And here IJ confront 
another phase of my problem. There are only about 
half a dozen universities in the country whose 
doctorate carries the blessings of undisputed au- 
thority. To attend one of these high-prestiged uni- 
versities one has to give up one’s position, and it 
happens that I own neither railroad stock nor a wife 
of independent means to support me. To live, then, 
while acquiring a certificate and old age; that is 
the question. 

But that, alas! is not the only question. Assuming 
that I can manage to borrow enough money to main- 
tain my body for several years at one of these 
leading universities, is it advisable? For the process 
of getting a degree in our institutions of higher 
learning is full of dangers, particularly for those un- 
fortunates whose neurones are of so queer a nature 
that to acquire knowledge is easier for them than to 
acquire a degree; or who are impatient to apply what 
knowledge they have already acquired. For such 
educational “sports” the gods that control our 
higher education have made no provision. Says 
Robert Frost, himself a poet — and, incidentally, a 
school-teacher — who found it impossible to obtain 
a collegiate degree, apropos of the undergraduate 
poet: “School and college have been conducted with 
the almost express purpose of keeping him busy with 
something else till the danger. of his ever creating 
anything is past.” 


{pees danger becomes intensified in our graduate 
schools. Here creating in any form is decidedly 
unpopular. Research and scholarship are the dis- 
tinguished passwords. Here the production of a 
dissertation which shall be “a contribution to 
knowledge” is the aim of existence. Here the discov- 
ery that Browning ate strawberries and Carlyle did 
not is rated a greater accomplishment than the pro- 
duction of a stimulating book of essaysor acollection 
of original poems. Here the young scholar is kept 
digging for “facts” and classifying other men’s 
opinions until fancy is dead, the heart is silent, and 
the world is a collection of yellowed leaves of dead 
men’s reflections. 

I have no concern with the graduate faculties of 
the sciences — natural and social. He who must 
have a Ph.D. in chemistry or physics, in politics or 
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economics, knows his problems better than I do. 
My major is English and my chief problem is how 
to obtain an indispensable degree in a subject which 
exposes me to the articulate soul of the human race 
—its wisdom, passion, anguish, and perplexity — 
without myself being fired to articulation. In my 
major, scholarship requires that I deal with lyric 
cries as though they were brands of buttons to be 
assayed for import or export; with insubstantial 
movements and fluid individuals as though they 
were so many blocks of stone to be numbered and 
labeled for the various parts of a new dormitory. 
Until all sensitiveness to the beauty of word and 
thought ceases to trouble me I cannot hope to pass 
muster as a scholar. 


f phrase “an original contribution to knowl- 
edge” has at times seemed to harbor a consoling 
feature. I am not without respect for honest scholar- 
ship. If I must compromise with my creative des- 
tiny, I might do so with the consciousness that the 
cause of knowledge exacts its noble martyrs. There 
might even be such a thing as creative knowledge. 
There might be; but is there? The word “original,” 
like many another word, is more euphonious than 
true. I have observed graduate work in many places 
and my mind is a nest of doubts. 

Briefly, the method in vogue in graduate scholar- 
ship may be characterized as the dictatorship of the 
footnote. One studies the history and body of Eng- 
lish literature; one reads the learned dissertations 
that have already been written by other scholars; 
one hunts for a topic upon which to hang another 
dissertation. Perchance one notes that something in 
the life of the great poet A or the celebrated B has 
been overlooked, that not many dissertations have 
been “done” on C’s weakness for wine or the sonnet 
form, or that none has béen done on D’s habit of 
distributing shillings to street urchins. Presto, “D’s 
Philanthropy” becomes the topic of a contribution 
to knowledge. A case is built up. The scholar pro- 
ceeds to excavate proof and to arrange his quota- 
tions. The greater the number of quotations the 
greater the contribution to knowledge. Professor X 
has stated on page 857 that two elderly ladies saw D 


distributing shillings to chimney sweeps. John Jones . 


quotes a letter from Mrs. D, dated May 2, 1741, in 
which she upbraids D for his philanthropic propensi- 
ties (Vide “Life and Letters of Mrs. D,” by John 
Jones. Vol. II, p. 948). The finished dissertation 
bristles with quotations and footnotes. It is dignified 
and dull; it is timid and trite. 

In many cases timidity and triteness have even 
become positive virtues. “The trouble with this 
dissertation,” said a certain professor in charge of 
graduate work at one of our principal universities, 
“is that it is too interestingly written.” And only 
after the dissertation was “rewritten” by the elimi- 
nation of everything save quotations and statistics 


was it accepted aiid praised. And what can be said 
in the case of a dissertation which was deemed by the 
faculty of another principal university as of insuffi- 
cient weight to merit a Ph.D. until its monstrously 
clever author had pumped it full of quotations 
from imaginary Bohemian, Greek, and Turkish 
authorities? 

One other danger of Ph.D’ing confronts me: its 
insistence on separating the scholar from the life of 
his time. Graduate study in English consists almost 
entirely of a study of the past. I do not know of a 
single first-rate university that will permit a candi- 
date to select as a dissertation topic some vital 
problem in contemporary literature. Everywhere the 
aim is to turn out specialists in Anglo-Saxon, Middle 
English, Elizabethan, Restoration, Augustan, Ro- 
mantic, or Victorian literature. After steeping him- 
self for years in the life and letters of remote 
centuries an oldish-young doctor emerges with a piece 
of parchment and an ignorance of the world he lives 


in that is tragic if not astounding. I have before me 


several lists of dissertations that have been “done” 
recently in some of our great universities. I find dis- 
sertations on the ancestry of Chaucer, the content of 
the poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt, on Spenser in 
Ireland, on the poetical works of Sir John Denham, 
on accent in the “Paradise Lost,” the rhetoric of 
John Donne’s verse, Sir Walter Scott’s novels on the 
stage, on Tennyson’s use of the Bible. I have no 
objection to these topics; nor to the inflection of the 
English present plural indicative, nor to Nathan 
Field, the actor-playwright. These topics may all be 
deserving of the years of labor devoted to them. But 
I do recall that when once, in my callow years, I 
timidly suggested to a graduate professor the possi- 
bility of my some day writing a dissertation on some 
phase of American literature, he superciliously ex- 


claimed, “On which?” And I do recall that when 


another sufferer recently suggested Dreiser as a 
topic for a master’s thesis, the professor in charge 
wanted to know, “Who is he?” 


HAVE also before me “Readings in English 
and American Literature” prepared by the 
English department of a leading university for the 
guidance of graduate students. The list covers 
the entire field a candidate for the Ph.D. is expected 
to know. I note that the latest English author is 
Meredith and the latest American Walt Whitman. 
Shall I go back to complete my education? I 
suppose I must. The timidity that American univer- 
sity scholarship generates is in my blood. I shall be 
afraid to exist without a Ph.D. Of course, there’s the 
alternative of my doing something with my years 
that might bring me an honorary doctorate, but of 
that I am not at all certain. And certainty is the very 
core of scholarship. It is in the interests of certainty 
that I shall soon surrender my freedom of time and 
thought for the cloisters of Ph.D. scholarship. 
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oe If You Know What I Mean 


UST in case you happened to think of golf as 
being one of those simple outdoor pastimes, 
played by some care-free Adonis with a few 
clubs and a small ball, take a look at some of the 

accessories which, according to a recent Christmas 
catalogue, are necessary to the well-being of every 
golfer. To sound a doggy keynote at the start, I 
call to your attention a little dingus which the cata- 
logue calls a ‘golfing novelty.” Novelty, did I say? 
“Two tees, one iong, one short, connected by chain. 
In a nice gift box, tees and chain of sterling silver, 
$5.” At that, I can think of improvements, as far as 
this novelty business goes. Isn’t there any more plat- 
inum left in this country, for instance? Where is their 
silver polish? Or their cloths and chamois skin? 
How about birth stones? How about monograms? 
Well, they have other tees — yes, a nice set of six 
which loops on the belt. The belt, incidentally, 
should be a “golfers’ belt” with a special spare tee 
holder or else a “wire-mesh spring belt” (garters to 
match wire belt — $2). A “golfing umbrella” in 
plaid colors can be had for as little as $14, as well as a 
special golfers’ raincoat. And right here be advised 
that a set of clubs, bag, and a dozen balls — that is, 
the kind a man would really want — cost $193. 
Here’s the “golfers’ Hikemeter.’’ O-o-oh, Just 
think of that! This also hangs on the belt. And — be- 
lieve it or not — it has THREE dials! Yessir, three 
of ’em. It registers yards all the way up to 100 miles, 
that is, if you play that long ($6.50). Passing over in 
the Ciceronian manner the FULL NAME GOLF 
BALL MARKER for a mere five-dollar bill, we 
come to the golfer’s wrist. This wrist, so far as I can 
see, has a lot more to do than simply guiding a golf 
club. Next to the belt, the wrist is apparently the 
most important space on a golfer’s person. Item one 
on the golfing wrist is naturally called the “Golfer’s 
Pal”’; this has only two dials, but then it only costs a 
dollar; “a perfect score keeper, it eliminates worry 
and errors.” (Privately, I doubt if it will actually 
eliminate “errors” unless it registers a shot of its 
own accord every time the golfer swings.) For the 
other wrist, I find a large tablet— an “ivorine 
score card,” to be precise. This is to check up on the 
“golfer’s pal” or vice versa. For the hip pocket there 
is a solid silver scorer, a sort of a master scorer to 
check all lesser scorers (place on back for engraving 
of initials), at $10. And on either wrist there is the 
sport watch — $23. So much for the forearm. 
Baggage is something else again. Naturally our 
athlete ought to have a little bag to carry, if for no 
other reason than to make him feel that he is ahuman 
being and not a lower animal. The little bag is $10, 
and the catalogue says that it is “the most practical 


bag ever made,” an end, almost, in itself. For the 
same money, however, you can buy a much more 
mysterious contrivance called a “golf locker case.” 
In this case you place your various belongings, such 
stuff as you have hitherto placed directly in the 
locker itself, and then you put the case in the 
locker. Get the idea? 


* *k * 


Of all equipment to brighten the golfing eye and 
bring a song to the golfing lips, give me the “golf 
ball pickup.” This triumph of the rubber molder’s 
art is a little cup which fits on the handle of a putter. 
Actually — and just think how we’ve progressed in 
the last couple of centuries — you can pick a ball 
out of the cup without bending over! Uh, huh— no 
more stiff backs, none of those dizzy spells. Just 
poke with the handle and out she comes — provided, 
of course, you are a fair marksman. ; 

Personally, I see no reason why men, whenever 
they have been frustrated a sufficient number of 
times in their efforts to get the little ball into the 
hole, should not find in this rubber cup the basis of 
an entirely new kind of game — a revolutionary 
sort of game, too. Who can get the little ball out of 
the hole the greatest number of times in innings, or 
“holes,” of ten minutes each? 


* * * 


Scene: A golf links. A “catalogue” golfer is just be- 
ginning a round. It is three in the afternoon. 

Golfer approaches tee. He fumbles around in his 
knapsack and pulls out the “gift box” with the sil- 
ver tees. Can’t make up his mind whether to use the 
tall one or the other. Finally, he glances up at the 
sky. Overcast and threatening. He replaces the tees 
in their little hollows, arranges the chain, and puts 
the box back in his bag. Selects after some hesitation 
a medium-sized common tee from his belt. Looks at 
all scoring devices to make sure they are at absolute 
zero. Picks out a new ball and stamps it with his 
name. Tees up. Reaches for $20 driver but pulls out 
the $14 umbrella instead. He seems a little confused. 
Looks at sport wrist watch, drives 88 yards — Hike- 
meter measure. Turns all dials to read “1,” com- 
paring them closely for possible variation. Gives a 
hitch to his wire-spring belt and stalks off — leaving 
the $14 umbrella behind. Comes back after it. He 
has neglected to write “1” on the ivorine score card. 
This he now does. He plays his second — a clean 
miss. More scoring. 

At 6 p.m. he plucks his ball out of the number one 
hole — with the patent golf ball pickup. 

C. W. M. 
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supposed to take stock of what the 
past twelve months have signified, 
it may not be amiss for me to answer a 
correspondent who asks me to list the 


Tee being the season when one is 


_ books in various departments of litera- 


ture which I regard as the most important 
published in 1927. Such is the ephemeral 
character of most of the volumes that live 
their little hour of dinner-table fame that 
it requires an effort to remember what 
were the books which we were all sup- 
posed to be reading this time last year. 

The biographers started early, and one 
in particular, Emil Ludwig, was intro- 
duced to an unsuspecting world with his 
“Napoleon” (Liveright), which is still a 
best seller, and which laid the foundations 
of a success which was repeated during 
the year with his “William Hohenzol- 
lern” (Putnam), and “Bismarck” (Little, 
Brown). Other biographies of outstanding 
merit were: “The Rebellious Puritan: 
Portrait of Mr. Hawthorne” (Harcourt), 
by Lloyd Morris; “Palmerston” (Put- 
nam), by Phillip Guedalla; “Anthony 
Comstock, Roundsman of the Lord” 
(Boni), by Heywood Broun and Mar- 
garet Leech; “John Paul Jones” (Bren- 
tano’s), By Phillips Russell; “Thomas 
Paine” (Harcourt), by Mary Agnes Best; 
“Sir Charles Sedley” (Liveright), by V. 
de Sola Pinto; “That Man Heine” (Mac- 
millan), by Lewis Browne; “Henry Ward 
Beecher” (Doran), by Paxton Hibben; 
“D. L. Moody” (Doran), by Gamaliel 
Bradford; “Disraeli” (Little, Brown), 
by D. L. Murray; “Seven Strings of 
the Lyre” (Houghton), by Elizabeth 
Schermerhorn. 

There were several volumes of a more 
or less biographical or autobiographical 
description which deserve mention: Har- 
old Nicolson’s “Some People” (Houghton 
Mifflin); “Trader Horn: Being the Life 
and Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn” 
(Simon and Schuster); “Revolt in the 
Desert” (Doran), by T. E. Lawrence; 
“Circus Parade” (Boni), by Jim Tully; 
“The Last Salon: Anatole France and 
His Muse” (Harcourt), by Jeanne Mau- 
rice Pouquet. 

In the field of criticism and Jdelles-let- 
tres I recall “Men of Destiny” (Macmil- 
lan), by Walter Lippmann; “Fire Under 
the Andes” (Knopf), by Elizabeth Shep- 
ley Sergeant; “Studies in the Contempo- 
rary Theatre” (Little, Brown) by John 
Palmer; “Prejudices: Sixth Series” 
(Knopf), by H. L. Mencken; “Cities and 
Men” (Harper), by Ludwig Lewisohn; 
“Essays on Literature” (Harcourt), by 
Leonard Woolf; “Emerson and Others” 
(Dutton), by Van Wyck Brooks; “Our 


Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


Times: America Finding Herself” (Scrib- 
ner), by Mark Sullivan; “Aspects of the 
Novel” (Harcourt), by ©. M. Forster; 
“Since Victor Hugo” (Little, Brown), by 
Bernard Fay; “More Contemporary 
Americans” (Chicago University Press), 
by Percy H. Boynton. 

The year produced a number of works 
of an historical and sociological character, 
aside from books for specialist, which 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 
Southern Charm. By Isa Glenn 
(Knopf). 
Fust Between Us Girls. By Lloyd 
Mayer (Doubleday). 


The Great Modern Detective Stories. 
By Willard Huntington Wright 
(Scribner). 

The Wayward Man. By St. John Er- 
vine (Macmillan). 


GENERAL 


The Fesuit Enigma. By Dr. E. Boyd 
Barrett (Liveright). 
Opinions. By Claude 

(Dutton). 

Shelley: His Life and Work. By Wal- 
ter E. Peck (Houghton Mifflin). 
Calamity Fane and the Lady Wild- 
cats. By Duncan Aikman (Holt). 


Washburn 














have a place in the library of the general 
reader: Vernon L. Parrington’s “Main 
Currents in American Thought” (Har- 
court); “The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion” (Macmillan), by Charles A. and 
Mary R. Beard; André Siegfried’s 
“ America Comes of Age” (Harcourt); “A 
Short History of Women” (Viking Press), 
by John Langdon-Davies; “Land of the 
Pilgrims’ Pride” (Knopf), by George 
Jean Nathan; “The A B C of Prohibi- 
tion” (Harcourt), by Fabian Franklin. 

Eugene O’Neill was represented by two 
plays, “Lazarus Laughed” and “Marco 
Millions” (Liveright), and Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s “Tristram” (Macmillan) 
found itself astonishingly in the lists of 
best selling nonfiction. “The Collected 
Poems” of James Stephens (Macmillan) 
and “The Collected Poems” of Ezra 
Pound (Liveright) also appeared during 
the year. 


O the making of fiction there was, as 
usual, no end, “Elmer Gantry” (Har- 
court), by Sinclair Lewis being the first 
of the sensational best sellers. There 
were, however, several fine novels which 





enjoyed both popular and critical esteem: 
“The Grandmothers” (Harper), by Glen- 
way Wescott; “Dusty Answer” (Holt), 
by Rosamond Lehmann; “Giants in the 
Earth” (Harper), by O. E. Rolvaag; 
“Death Comes for the Archbishop” 
(Knopf), by Willa Cather; “Men With- 
out Women” (Scribner), by Ernest 
Hemingway; Mazo de la Roche’s prize 
novel “Jalna” (Little, Brown), John 
Erskine’s “Adam and Eve” (Bobbs- 
Merrill); “Bread and Fire” (Houghton 
Mifflin), by Charles Rumford Walker. 

I have not, of course, made any pretense 
of giving an exhaustive list of the most 
important books published in 1927, but 
have contented myself with noting down 
those which interested me during the 
course of the past twelve months. Neither, 
for want of space, have I listed any of 
the several foreign works of fiction which 
are eminently deserving of mention in 
such a catalogue as this. 


\ \ YHAT impresses me as I look over 

the list is the excellent quality of so 
many of the books offered, and their 
capacity for surviving in the deluge of 
printed matter which grows from year to 
year. It is constantly said — and, I think, 
rightly — that too many books are pub- 
lished. It is certainly impossible for book- 
sellers, reviewers, and readers to keep 
abreast of them, which means, of course, 
that many a good book is destined to be 
passed over, unless by some fortunate 
chance it manages to attract the atten- 
tion that is very naturally concentrated 
upon the outstanding reputations rather 
than upon the unknown beginner. 

The year before us will witness no 
doubt the production of even more books, 
if for no other reason, then because several 
new publishers will enter the lists with 
spring or fall books. Upon this situation 
authors in general gaze with calm, since 
they regard the multiplicity of publishers 
as a better guarantee of opportunities for 
placing manuscripts. There is no doubt 
that the chances of an even tolerably 
good manuscript lying neglected grow 
yearly fewer. So far from starving in 
garrets, the young author of today ex- 
pects a suite at the Ritz if one, in the 
innocence of one’s heart, offers him an op- 
portunity to make his début. The notion 
that one may have to sacrifice time and 
money for the privilege of making a start 
in letters seems to be as extinct as the 
slavery of Grv' Street. Nowadays the 
beginner expects to make literature pay 
immediately. Perhaps that accounts for 
the state of so much contemporary 
literature. 
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. Uncle Hendrik Sees America 


A Somewhat Van Loonatic:-Review by Charles Lee Snider 


AMERICA. By HendrikWillem Van Loon: 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 


ND now, my friends, it becomes my 
A duty (after due prayer and fasting) 


to tell you about the very remark- 
able book which your Uncle Hendrik has 
written about this very remarkable 
country of ours. 

You are all acquainted with your Uncle 
Hendrik, I’m sure. Many of you must 
have met him six years ago when he first 
appeared in the rdle of Dutch uncle to 
his little nephews and nieces (and their 
elders as well) of the Great Reading 
Public. 

I am referring to the fall of 1921 when a 
bright-looking and beautifully made-up 
volume appeared, entitled “The Story of 
Mankind.” 

It was written in the simplest sort of 
English and flavored with the oddest 
conceivable mixture of irony and humor, 
and on every other page or so Uncle 
Hexdrik had drawn the cleverest pictures 
and things. 

It was a sort of outline of history, a 
book which no one but this Dutch 
Democritus of ours could possibly have 
written, and there were some who said 
that Uncle Hendrik had beaten Mr. Wells 
at his own game. 

Certainly Uncle Hendrik’s book was 
bully good reading. Everybody said so. 
Well, maybe not everybody, but every- 
body except a few academic persons and 
those funny folk down in the Bible Belt 
who still believe that Moses wrote the 
account of his own funeral. 

So the people bought Uncle Hendrik’s 
book and he became famous and they 
covered his ample Teutonic chest with 

medals. 

And then what did Uncle Hendrik do? 

What do you suppose he did? He wrote 
himself another book just like “The 
Story of Mankind,” only it was different 
because this book was called “The Story 

of the Bible.” 

Was this book a great success, too? 

Well, some folks liked it and some 
didn’t. Good Professor Phelps of Yale 
complained that Uncle Hendrik had 
turned the New Testament into jazz, and 
a clergyman down in North Carolina 
(which is really more civilized than 
Tennessee) warned the good folk not to 
let their little darlings read Uncle Hen- 
drik because he didn’t seem to believe in 
miracles and such like. 

Did Uncle Hendrik mind that? 

He did not. He kept right on pounding 
his typewriter. He wrote a story called 
“Wilbur the Hat.” 


Was this a funny story? 

Well, not so awfully. Still it wasnt so 
solemn, either. 

And then what did Uncle Hendrik 
write? 

He wrote a book called “Tolerance.” 
It was about man’s struggle for the right 
to think. 

And then what did Uncle Hendrik 
write? 

That’s just what I wanted to tell you 
about. He wrote this new book which he 
calls “America.” The publishers say 
this is Uncle Hendrik’s best book. I 
don’t quite know about that. But any- 
way, it’s a very remarkable book. It’s 
remarkable for what Uncle Hendrik has 
put into it— and also remarkable for 
what he has left out. 

Has Uncle Hendrik left out many 
things that other historians have put 
into their American history books? 

Indeed he has. You will scarcely find 
the names of more than half the Presi- 
dents, You will not find a word about 
such puissant Americans as (for example) 
Patrick Henry, Daniel Webster, John C. 
Calhoun, Stephen A. Douglas, Grover 
Cleveland, Thomas A. Edison, Henry 
Ford, or the Wright brothers. You won’t 
find a word about such an important 
event as the Dred Scott decision, nor 
about the Spanish American War. George 
Canning (he of Parliamentary fame) 
is transmogrified into “Channing.” The 
hero of Saratoga is referred to as General 
“Bates.” Washington is grouped with 
his five successors as a college man. 
North Carolina is made to secede from 
the Union in February, 1860. Lee is 
assumed to have been in command of the 
Confederate Armies during or at least 
just after the battle of “Bull Run Creek.” 
The only Union generals mentioned are 
Grant and Sherman — the latter only 
once. Worst of all (a blunder for which 
Uncle Hendrik ought to do penance in 
sackcloth and ashes) the great Chief 
Justice John Marshall is rechristened as 
Thomas. 

You see, your Uncle Hendrik has fallen 
into some really ludicrous errors. He 
ought to have been more careful than 
that. However, he did not write his book 
primarily to convey neat bundles of 
facts systematically arranged. 


HAT sort of book, then, has Uncle 

Hendrik given us? A philosophical 
interpretation, free from ancestor wor- 
ship, free from illusions about human 
nature, full of wise cracks and jolly: 
flings at hoary tradition. A book that 
would have been regarded twenty years 


ago as iconoclastic, but which (bar- 
ring a few ludicrous errors in names 
and dates) is pretty well in accord with 
modern historical research. A book that 
seeks to show some of the salient heroes 
of American history as they appeared 
in their own generation. A book which 
seeks to throw a vivid light on those 
causes and movements which Uncle 
Hendrik regards as most important and 
leaves the rest in the shadows. And of 
course there is the usual quota of Van 
Loon pictures. 

Has Uncle Hendrik written a great 
book? 

T don’t think so. 

Has he written an interesting book — 
one worth the five smackers which the 
publishers ask for it? 

Personally, I believe that he has. 

And I'll tell you why I think so. 


. last fifteen years on this little 
planet of ours have really not been 
very happy ones. There has been more 
strife and slaughter than during any 
period of equal length since pithecan- 
thropus dropped his tail. 

And now we hear talk of the next war 
with its death rays and city-destroying 
bombs, which is formally to put an end to 
civilization and leave the Eskimo and 
the Hottentot to inherit the earth. 

I don’t know what we are going to do 
about it. 

But I do know that unless. homo sa- 
piens learns to make better use of his 
intelligence he is likely to go the way of 
the dodo and the dinosaur. 

Perhaps a little knowledge of history 
might help. Perhaps if bomo sapiens 
(and his womenfolk) will keep on buying 
Uncle Hendrik’s books he may learn 
something of the gospel of tolerance 
which Uncle Hendrik preaches and so 
avoid some of the more egregious mis- 
takes of the last few decades. 

Perhaps not. It may be that bomo 
sapiens will not learn much history or 
anything else even from so amiable a 
teacher as Uncle Hendrik. It may be 
that, thanks to mechanical progress and 
social stupidity, we shall soon see another 
holocaust — one that will wipe humanity 
from the planet. 

I don’t know what we shall see. 

But anyway, there is no reason why we 
should not enjoy a little innocent amuse- 
ment once in a while, and I for one 
always find Uncle Hendrik’s books very 
diverting. He may not do much to edu- 
cate the laity of nations, but he certainly 
contributes to the public stock of harm- 
less pleasure. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


War Letters of Fohn Chipman Gray and 
John Codman Ropes. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $7.50. 


HESE letters, written during the 

Civil War between two young gen- 
tlemen of Boston, one a second lieutenant 
on the staff of a Union general, and the 
other an almost briefless barrister at home, 
are intelligent, interesting, and readable. 
Moreover, they are —in the phrase of 
their day — high-toned, serious as only 
the letters of young men bowed but not 
permanently bent by the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of a warring world can be 
serious. In fact, hardly a flash of humor 
enlivens the voluminous correspondence 
in which Lieutenant Gray tells what he 
did and lawyer Ropes tells what he 
thinks, but these young men, later to 
found a famous )ega) firm in Boston, were 
so genuinely keen and sa interested in the 
problems and personalities of their vivid 


world that this book makes excellent 
reading. It is just a trifle absurd for the 
’ i “ 
publishers to refer to it as “of the greatest 
value as a source book of first-hand in- 
formation.” It is hardly that. Lawyer 
Ropes, who developed his abilities as a 
military historian by writing in [ater life 
an incomplete but eminently sound and 
readable history of the Civil War, took 
his duties as an amateur critic of the con- 
temporary conflict very seriously, and 
delivered his dicta with an almost pontifi- 
cal solemnity. His very real native talents 
are demonstrated by the fact that the 
events. proved his judgments wrong only 
about eighty per cent of the time, a 
very good performance for any closet 
strategist. 

Somehow, these young men were quite 
different from young men of similar breed- 
ing today. I doubt if any letters even 
roughly comparable, as far as maturity, 
seriousness, carefulness, and a kind of 
mental and spiritual solidity and balance 
go, were exchanged between any two 
young Americans during the World War. 
We have become flippant or telegraphic. 
We have to be amusing and we are al- 
ways in a hurry. We have lost something 
of the deliberation and the reasonable 
calm of these men who were both gentle- 
men and scholars. 

A word for the editing of this book. I 
suppose it to be the work of Mr. Worth- 
ington Ford, whose short note acts as pref- 
ace, although nowhere else does his or 
any other editor’s name appear. In any 
event, it is one of those completely satis- 
factory, apparently infallible, smooth 
performances with which Mr. Ford has 
made us all familiar. I am proud to have 
found one error in all the footnotes and 
indexes so meticulously exact and so 


economically reticent. On page 445 he 
bestows on General Terry praise which 
Mr. Ropes evidently intended for General 
Grant. Except for this one minute slip, I 
should say the editing of these letters 
approached that perfection which Mr. 


Ford alone attains. 


**£ &£e € 


The Fesuit Enigma. By Dr. E. Boyd Bar- 
rett. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$4.00. 

R. BARRETT entered the Society 

of Jesus bright with the glow of re- 
ligious fervor to leave it twenty years later 
with a sense of bitter disappointment and 
failure. “The Jesuit Enigma,” besides be- 
ing a survey of Jesuit history, doctrine, 
organization, and influence, is a criticism 
of the order based on scholarship and per- 
sonal experience in which Dr. Barrett 
exposes its failures and inconsistencies. 

Founded during the Renaissance by Saint 

Ignatius of Loyola, the Jesuits have suc- 

cessfully withstood the attacks of mother 

church and the assaults of laymen. But 
the fundamental Jesuit hypothesis that 
human nature is to any extent malleable 
and that saints may be produced by the 
systematic asceticism of the “spiritual 
exercises,” history, as well as Dr. Barrett, 
has disproved. By profession a psycholo- 
gist, the author’s observations, reminis- 
cences, and conclusions have the authority 
of scientific training. It is a pity, perhaps, 
that such an interesting and stimu- 
lating book should be so petty and per- 
sonal: an apologia pro vita sua rather than 
an impartial history, interpretation, and 
criticism of a profound, if mistaken, re- 
ligious ideal. 

***£ *& * 


The Book of the Gloucester Fishermen. By 
James B. Connolly. New York: The 
John Day Co. $5.00. 


OR the man who has never been any 

nearer deep water than he can get by 
swimming, this book will be fascinating 
reading. For the man who has wormed 
his way desperately to the end of a whip- 
ping bowsprit, taking the seas green 
against his chest, to dowse a jib that 
seemed bent on tearing itself to ribbons, or 
who has stood his trick while the lee rail 
was purring under a foot of foam and 
everything from the jib tops’! to the 
Charley Noble was drawing like all 
possessed, the book will bring the taste 
of salt and the keen of an offshore breeze 
through taut rigging. It is best to read 
this saga of vanishing men and ships 
when the sleet is rattling on the windows 
and a too comfortable chair beckons 


before an open fire. For it is. then that the. 


thought of a deck underfoot and canvas 
overhead becomes a poignant yearning, 
and at such a time that Mr. Connolly’s 
book is the next thing to fulfillment. The 
tales are all true, and the men and ships 
actually lived—try to make a deep- 
water man believe that his vessel is less 
than human —and still live, many of 
them, although their day is almost over. 
And even though now the seasick drone 
of the Diesel engine comes out of Glouces- 
ter Harbor as the fishermen get underway, 
the sail carriers have left their glorious 
story. Mr. Connolly has told it, and as 
it should be told. What he has [eft un- 
said the sailor can fill in for himself 
and the landlubber safely leave to his 
imagination. 

eee ee 


Confessions of an Author's Wife. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.50. 

T is comparatively easy to wax 
humorous at the expense of someone 
who is in no position to answer back. To 

play fair and at the same time write a 

book that is as entertaining on the last 

page as on the first is quite a different 
part of speech; yet that 1s just what this 
author’s wife has managed to do. She 
sees all around, over, under, and through 
her talented spouse giving us a character 
study that is more than excellent. We 
easily understand why he is lovable, 
exasperating, splendid, pitiful, and in- 
numerable other contradictory. things. 

Not only do we know him, but. we also 

know his wife— more intimately than 

she gives any pretense of letting us know. 

That she is the more fascinating character 

of the two is evident from the beginning, 

although she would never admit that. 

Moreover, her husband, whoever he may 

be, should look to his laurels in a literary 

as well as a domestic way, for his wife 
is extremely adept with her pen. 
**e* * *& * 


Interference. By Roland Pertwee. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


HOSE who have seen the current 

play of this name will need little en- 
couragement to be assured that as a novel 
it is gripping and breath taking. There 
are all the best-loved props of mystery 
stories here; a background of London so- 
ciety, an eminent physician and his wife 
with a past which threatens to crop out, a 
dangerous adventuress with telltale let- 
ters, blackmail, a murder with suspicion 
talling here and there where it doesn’t be- 
long, and a final happy ending. There is 
no need to recommend this novel further 
to those who like mystery and good 
crimes. 
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The Story of the Week 
Down to the Sea Without Safety Devices 


captain, and a commander of the 
United States Navy will meet in 
Charlestown, Massachussets, Navy Yard. 
Constituted as a solemn Naval Court of 
Inquiry, the officers have been detailed 
to investigate the tragic collision which 
sent the submarine S-¢ to the bottom off 
the tip of Cape Cod on December 17, 
carrying with her the thirty-eight mem- 
bers of her crew and two visitors. “The 
court will include in its findings a full 
statement of the facts it may deem to be 
established,” reads Secretary WiLsur’s 
order. “The court will further give its 
opinion as to whether any offenses have 
been committed or serious blame incurred, 
and, in case its opinion be that offenses 
have been committed or serious blame 
incurred, will specifically recommend 
what further proceedings should be had.” 
Rear Admiral Ricuarp H. Jackson of 
the General Board is president of the 
court; Rear Admiral Jutian L. Latimer, 
who came so prominently into the news a 
year ago as commander of the American 
forces in Nicaragua during the period of 
the Sacasa revolution, is chief ranking 
member. Capt. JosepH V. Ocan, ex- 
perienced in submarines and recently 
commander of the V-type of submarines, 
and Commander LesuiE Bratton of the 
supply ship Antares, are the other 
members. Commander Bratron will 
act as Judge Advocate. 

Through these men the Navy will 
begin its investigation of the greatest 
submarine disaster in its history. The 
facts are simple. Briefly told, they are as 
stark as the swift, unexpected blow which 
sent down the submersible. The S-¢, 
recently overhauled at the Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, Navy Yard, was dis- 
patched cn December 15 for a series of 
routine standardization tests off Province- 
town, Massachusetts, before being re- 
turned to the submarine base at New 
London, Connecticut. With her was a 
sister ship, the S-8, and the Navy tug 
Wandank, a tender whose function it is 
to operate in the vicinity of submarines 
during manceuvres, flying a warning flag 
when they are submerged to inform 
vessels that an under-sea craft may be ex- 
pected to “breach,” or rise rapidly to 
the surface, in their vicinity. Strangely, 
on December 17, when the S-g slipped 
out for final trials the Wandank had 
kept to the safety of Provincetown 
Harbor. Naval officers, pressed upon this 
point, deny that the tender should have 
maintained a position near the S-¢ during 
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By Stewart Beach 


her tests. Not knowing at exactly what 
point the craft might rise, they say, the 
Wandank’s presence would have con- 
stituted as great a menace as that of any 
other ship. 

Shortly before four o’clock in the after- 
noon —it was Saturday—the Coast 








This week, ‘‘What the 
World Is Doing’’ becomes 
“The Story of the Week.” 
Instead of the brief tabloid 
reports which space limita- 
tions have decreed, discussing 
a number of events and situa- 
tions throughout the world, 
THE INDEPENDENT will de- 
vote this space in the future 
to the complete story of a 
single important event. In 
making the change, the Edi- 
tors feel that readers will find 
more of interest in the ex- 
tended treatment of one event 
than in the briefer accounts 

of many 








Guard vessel Paulding, a former Navy 
destroyer turned over to her sister service, 
was returning from rum patrol. It was a 
pleasant afternoon, the sea was calm, and 
visibility good. Ensign Gzorce PHANNE- 
MILLER was on watch as the ship came 


in sight of Wood End Coast Guard — 


Station, on the outer, ocean side of 
Provincetown Harbor. 


“'T SAW the periscope first, but thought 
it was a fish stick, a marker which 
fishermen use for their nets,” he ex- 
plained in giving his version of what 
followed. “I shifted the helm because 
I did not want to get this supposed stick 
jammed in our screw. Next, I saw a part 
of the submarine’s conning tower. Then 
the crash came. The submarine turned 
over and sank bow first at an angle of 
forty-five degrees within a few minutes.” 
The force of the impact was so great 
that the bow of the Paulding was tossed 
into the air, and a gaping hole was torn 
in her steel plates below the water line. 
The crippled vessel limped ashore, 


and in her place a frantic rescue fleet 
began to assemble over the spot, hoping 


that at least a few of the men on the sub- 
marine might have survived the blow and 
be alive in one of the five compartments 
of the craft, which may be sealed from 
each other by water-tight doors. Rear 
Admiral Franx H. Brumsy was in com- 
mand of operations as the mine sweeper 
and salvage ship Falcon, veteran of the 
S-57 operations, steamed into place. 

Twenty-four hours after the S-¢ had 
dived to the bottom, Tuomas Eap1g, 
crack Navy diver, was on his way to the 
shattered hull. Half an hour later, 
listeners on the Falcon at the other end 
of the diver’s telephone received the 
electric message, “There’s life aboard!” 
From that moment, despair was trans- 
lated into hope as the rescue crew waited 
for the diver to come up. 


ADIE, meanwhile, a hundred feet 
below the surface, was beginning the 
search which definitely established the 
fact that six men were alive in the for- 
ward torpedo room, a compartment 
twenty feet long, ten feet wide, and about 
eight feet high. Working along the hull of 
the sunken vessel to survey the damage, 
hammer in hand, he pounded on the 
steel plates in the hope that anyone alive 
within would hear and reply by the same 
primitive method. Suddenly, there was an 
answering tap from the bow. Eapie 
pounded his hammer again, and the 
tap-tap translated itself from a series of 
Morse dots and dashes into the pitiful, 
“How long will you be?” The diver 
learned that five men and an officer were 
imprisoned in the narrow steel-sided 
room, that the air was bad, and that 
they were in need of food, water, and 
oxygen. He did what he could to reassure 
them, growing colder each moment in 
the icy waters. 

By this time, the listening device aboard 
the S-8, sister ship of the sunken craft, 
began picking up the series of taps which 
the entombed men on the S-¢ telegraphed 
to their rescuers. The air was getting 
worse, they said. “Have used our last 
oxygen bottle,” was another message 
picked up. Finally, at 6.20 a.m. on 
Tuesday, approximately sixty-three hours 
after the accident, the last definitely 
comprehensible message was recorded on 
the S-8. It was a series of three taps, the 
signal agreed upon to acknowledge mes- 
sages sent from the rescue fleet. It was a 
brief “Thank you,” for a heartening 
message sent by the wife and mother of 
Lieut. GraHam NeEweE.Lt Fitcu, the 
officer who was believed to be acting as 
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“telegrapher” for his five companions. 
“Keep up your courage,” it read. “We 
are praying for you.” Twelve hours later 
a faint series of taps and scrapings was 
recorded by the S-8. But they were unin- 
telligible and there was no certainty that 
they had been sent out by the now doomed 
survivors. Since early Monday morning 
no divers had gone below because of the 
condition of the sea. And the only hope 
of rescue must come from the outside. 

On Wednesday the sea quieted and 
divers went below once more. But there 
was now no answering, eager reply to 
their frantic taps, and the oxygen tube 
which they fitted late that night to the 
S-C tube on the side of the submarine 
was a vain gesture. The job off Province- 
town Harbor had become a simple salvage 
operation — there was no longer need for 
frantic haste. 

On Sunday, the day following the 
tragedy, divers attached a tube to a valve 





upon the submarine, hoping by this 


means to force air into the ballast tanks 
to lighten the vessel and make raising it 
an easier matter, and also in the hope of 
getting precious air to the men. Pumps 
aboard the Falcon worked throughout 
the night sending air into the vessel, but 
early next morning when divers made 
their last trip below before the two-day 
stretch of rough weather, it was found 
that air was not getting to the men. The 
blow from the Paulding’s bow had 
shattered the feed line which should 
have carried it, and at that time it was 
too late to attempt the later successful 
attachment of the hose to the S-C tube. 
This tube, part of the underwater listen- 
ing device and oscillator, is technically 
known as a “blister” on the ship’s side. 
Two horns, or listeners, are fixed in it and 
at their base is a sensitive diaphragm. 
In order to introduce the oxygen tube, 
these horns were sawed off by divers and 
the diaphragm broken. But it was late 
Wednesday night when air first began 
passing into the compartment where the 
six men—now past all hope — were 
imprisoned. 


ITH hope gone of rescuing ‘alive 
those who were not drowned or 
killed outright by thecrash with the Pauld- 
ing, routine salvage operations were com- 
menced in the hope of raising the craft 
despite Cape Cod’s icy weather. Calmer 
seas allowed divers to descend again, and 
nine went down on Thursday, among 
them Capt. Epwarp ELtsBer«, retired, 
who directed the raising of the S-57. 
Captain Exrisperc made a thorcugh 
examination of the wrecked -raft, and 
upon his return to the Fa/con tunneling 
operations underneath the submarine 
were begun again to enable chains to be 
passed around her attached to pontoons 
which would eventually succeed in 
floating the craft. 
When the distinguished officers of the 


Navy who form the Court of Inquiry 
convene at Charlestown Navy Yard on 
January 4, they will attempt to fix direct 
responsibility for the disaster. Their 
report will quite probably satisfy the 
official requirements of the case. But in,a 
larger way, they may fail to satisfy the 
public that the Navy had used every 
precaution to guard against such a dis- 
aster as overtook the S-g; or that the 
Navy had further taken advantage of its 
experience in other disasters to expedite 
salvage operations. Nine months were 
required to raise the S-57 from its resting 
place 135 feet below the surface off Block 
Island after it sank on September 25, 
1925. After that disaster various sugges- 
tions were offered the Navy to make 
raising operations a simpler matter. 
Captain E.isBerc himself had suggested 


the attachment of rings to the vessels | 


through which chains could be passed 
from pontoons. These rings, it appears, 
were a part of earlier submarines, but 
were later discarded as the ships became 
greater in bulk. The theory was that they 
would not be strong enough to lift such 
great weight and might tear the hull of 
the vessel, allowing water to pour in 
upon any men who might have sealed 
themselves in the otherwise water-tight 
compartments and remained alive. 


HE House of Representatives at 

Washington has echoed with demands 
of a Congressional inquiry, and there have 
been many bitter denunciations of Navy 
red tape which has been accused of 
responsibility for failing to adopt ade- 
quate safety devices. Representative 





The Submarine Service 
Mourns 


F-g. Sunk in 300 feet of water 
at Honolulu in March, 1915. 
Twenty-one lives lost. 

R-. Premature opening of torpedo 
tube, September 26, 1921. Two 
lives lost. 

0-5. Collision in Panama Canal 
on October 28, 1923. Three 
lives lost. 

S-57z. Collision with City of Rome 
off Block Island, September 25, 
1925. Thirty-three lives lost. 

S-g. Collision with Paulding off 
Provincetown, December 17, 
1927. Forty lives lost. 











Antuony J. Grirrin of New York was 
the first to berate the Navy for its failure 
to take stock of its submersibles after the 
S-57 disaster. He introduced a resolution 
into the House which would empower 
the Speaker to appoint a committee of 
nine members to investigate both the S-¢ 
and S-57 tragedies, ascertaining whether 


safety devices were in use and whether 
sufficient salvage material was on hand 
to make a prompt rescue. Representa- 
tives SeecerR of New Jersey and 
Brack of New York have _intro- 
duced resolutions along similar lines. 
Speaker Loncwort, in referring to these 
resolutions on December 23, asserted 
that the Navy should make a searching 
inquiry, but that “it may be necessary 
to have a Congressional investigation. 
That will be determined by develop- 
ments during the next two weeks. There 
must be a thorough investigation.” 


O Congress holds its powers in leash 
while the Court of Inquiry delves into 
the facts surrounding the crash and 
attempts to fix responsibility. And the 
public wonders. Why were not the rings 
tried out which might have made it 
possible to lift the S-g by pontoons before 
the six men known to be alive had been 
sacrificed? What of other salvage devices 
which might have assisted the work? 
Although weather prevented divers from 
working from early Monday morning 
until Wednesday — the crucial period in 
the lives of the entombed men — marine 
engineers have stated that had barrels of 
oil been poured on the waters they might 
have been calmed sufficiently to permit 
divers to go down. Coupled with this 
suggestion are the official readings of 
wind velocity off Provincetown. Most of 
the time during the cessation of opera- 
tions its force was twenty-five miles an 
hour. At no time did it exceed thirty-six 
miles an hour. 

Yet these criticisms are made largely 
by men away from the scene of the 
disaster. Only divers working far below 
the surface of the water could carry 
forward the rescue work, and diving, 
when the mother ship is bobbing like a 
cork in the waves above, is a hazardous 
business. The soft ooze of the sea floor 
offers little resistance to the ship’s an- 
chors, and had the Falcon drifted while 
divers were below, their air lines might 
well have been torn and their lives 
sacrificed. The impression persists that 
the rescue fleet lying off Provincetown 
has done all in its power for the stricken 
ship below. If there is blame to be fixed, 
then the blame lies behind the accident, 
in the Navy’s failure to experiment with 
devices which might have made raising 
the S-g a more simple matter. Captain 
E.tsBERG is said to have stated that with 
proper rings to serve as tackle devices for 
chains, the ship should be raised in four 
or five hours. If these rings might have 
served and were ignored by Navy 
officials, then the blame lies sharply upon 
the service. Twice in twenty-seven months 
submarines have rested upon the floor of 
the seas while rescue fleets bobbed help- 
less above them. At least six men have 
died while they waited. Somewhere lies 
the blame. 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 





For the co ience of our d we will publish 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
countries together with the dates of special tours 
and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us— Our TRAVEL 
BuREAU will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East[33rd Street, New "York, N.Y. 























FRENCH SUMMER 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 


July-August, Macdonough Point, 
Lake Champlain. 5 

A REAL summer camp with land and 

water sports, saddle horses, camp- 

ing trips in the Green Mountains, arts 

and crafts, plus FRENCH. Conversa- 

tion and vocabulary taught by use in 

camp activities by native French as- 

sociates and French-speaking councillors. 
Write for information. 


Edward D. Collins, Director ECOLE 
CHAMPLAIN, Middlebury, Vt. 
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Health and happiness achieve fine results in 
the classroom. Well-appointed, 65-acre estate 
in the hills of historic Litchfield. Altitude 1,100 feet. 
Primary through the first year of high school. 
For catalog address 
EARLE EVERETT SARCKA 
Box I 


Litchfield Connecticut 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammers in the presence of others, it 
must be that in the presence of others he does someth 
that interferes with Nature in the speech process. I 
then we know what itis that interferes, and the stammerer 
be taught how to avoid that, it must be that he is getting 
rid of the thing that makes him stammer. That is the 
philosophy of our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
Tyler Texas 








BOOK BARGAINS 

RF at a oe eS 
8 iy lea 4 yy, we Dp al er e it - 
hand book bargainsim America. - 


CHARLES JONES 
Rear 1518 L. Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





WOODROW WILSON AS PRESIDENT 
A CANDID and well balanced 


career. By E C. Brooks. 572 . Hand- 
somely printed and bound. $2.50 postpaid. 
INGRESSIONAL BOOKSHOP 


account of his 


Preconvention Portraits 
(Continued from page 7) 


point of order, remind his colleagues that 
they have strayed far from the matter 
theoretically under discussion, call for a 
vote, or move an adjournment. His legis- 
lative efforts, if they can be called legis- 
lative efforts, are chiefly of a domestic 
nature. In the last session of Congress 
he introduced seventy-six bills. Sixty- 
nine of them were pension bills. Five 
were bills to settle private claims. One 
was a bill to provide an Indian memorial 
at Medicine Lodge, Kansas. And the 
other was a bill to create the most in- 
nocuous of all farm boards. 

Nevertheless, despite these facts, Cur- 
tis is a power in the Senate and a great 
man in his own environment. His is 
usually the shoulder that makes the 
wheel turn round. His is usually the 
conciliation which finds a basis for 
agreement. He is an active man, tireless, 
industrious, and devoted to the routine of 
his office — a man still young at sixty- 
seven, stockily built, sturdy, with more 
spring in his step than most men half his 
age, and reported by one of the most 
competent newspaper men in Washington 
to be the best poker player in either House 
of Congress. He is everybody’s friend. 
His colleagues call him Charlie. His con- 
stituents swear by him as they would 
swear by a trusted Ford or a well-tried 
almanac. He knows an amazing number 
of them personally. Twenty years ago 
this month, when he had already served 
fourteen years in Congress, he was 
quoted in the New York Sun as saying 
that he never forgot a name, that he 
never failed to shake a hand thrust out 
at him, that he never tailed to answer a 
letter, and that his personal correspond- 
ence had been known to exceed twenty 
thousand letters annually. 

Whether such a man can be nominated 
for the Presidency depends essentially 
upon what happens to his chief competi- 
tors. Curtis will go to the Republican 
convention with the twenty votes of 
Kansas and quite possibly with thirty 
more outside. What will happen to 
him then will depend on what has hap- 
pened to the Hoover boom, the Lowden 
boom, the Dawes boom, and various other 
major and minor booms before the dele- 
gates assemble—how far short of a 
majority any single candidate remains, 
how available the engineers of the con- 
vention consider a candidate from the 
Middle West, strong in the Senate, 
popular with the farmers and yet no 
fire eater. 

Curtis is an outsider, but a real con- 
tender. Nor would there be any essential 
injustice in his nomination. For he repre- 
sents bold and dashing individuality 
tamed to the drab purposes of party 
routine. And that is essentially the his- 





Washington, D. C. 


231 Pennsylvania Ave. 


tory of politics in America. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im. 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion, 


Preconvention Portraits. 1. Through “Back 
Stage in Washington” you have been introduced 
from time to time to some of the leading candidates 
for the Republican and Democratic Presidential 
nominations. Now, through a series of ten “ Precon- 
vention Portraits,” you will have a chance to be- 
come better acquainted with them. 2. In reading 
this article, and the nine succeeding articles by Mr. 
Merz, make mental notes on the author’s methods, 
Ask yourself first, “What has he set out to do?” 
Through character sketches of a rather brief kind he 
is going to give us pictures of ten men in public life, 
He must tell something of their life history and must 
dwell particularly upon their political record. 
While giving facts, he must make each of his sub- 
jects a living person. He must make the reader feel 
that he has met the man in question. He may as- 
sume that the reader knows something about the 
men, but must write in such a way that even a 
reader who had never heard of Senator Curtis or 
former Justice Hughes or Al Smith will understand 
everything he says. Discuss these and other require- 
ments to which he is bound. 3. Next, ask yourself 
how the author has succeeded in doing what he set 
out to do. Criticize the articles, favorably or unfa- 
vorably. Point out places where you think Mr. Merz 
has done well; places where you believe he has not 
made the most of his opportunity. Perhaps you will 
have suggestions for improvement. 4. Try, while 
reading the articles, to write similar character 
sketches of people you have met. The subject need 
not necessarily be characters in public life, or even 
people prominent in any line of work. But if they 
are not prominent, your problem will be somewhat 
different from that confronting Mr. Merz. Consider 
the ways in which it will differ from his. 5. Repeat 
what you learn in this first article of Mr. Curtis’ life 
history. How old is he? What is his background of 
private life? What is his political record? Comment 
on his availability for the Republican nomination, 
and discuss the qualifications which seem to make 
him of Presidential calibre. Possibly you will care to 
supplement the material supplied by Mr. Merz 
with material gathered from other sources. Do you 
believe that Senator Curtis would make a good 
successor to Mr. Coolidge? 

Ricut WHEEL For BritisH TRaDE UNIOnIsM. I. 
Before discussing this article, make sure you know, 
in general, something of the history of organized 
labor in Great Britain. What abuses were brought 
in by the “Industrial Revolution” in England. 
When did a reform set in? Comment on the need 
for reform as reflected in the work of Dickens and 
other British novelists of the Nineteenth Century. 
Who was Karl Marx? What, then, is “ Marxism”? 
Outline recent labor developments in England, with 
particular reference to the general strike. 2. What 
does Mr. Atkins mean when he says that British 
labor tends now “to prefer a distinctively industrial 
to a distinctively political policy”? Explain how 
British labor swung toward a political policy and is 
now swinging back again. 3. Remember that when 
Mr. Atkins speaks of “this country” he is referring 
to England. 4. What is the International Federation 
of Trade Unions? 5.Whatis the British Government’s 
“Trade Union Act”? What are a few of its major 
provisions? 6. What part have the mining trade 
unions played in recent British labor controversies? 
7. Discuss the plan suggested by Sir Josiah Stamp 
for codperation between labor and capital. Do you 
know of any similar plans on foot in the United 
States? 8. Compare in class or in a paper prepared 
for classroom discussion the trends of organized 
labor in the United States and Great Britain. 

RememBer Atso—. 1. The poet, in looking 
through his notebook, discovers numberless jot- 
tings among which are some that have lost their 
meaning for him. He muses upon them; tries to 
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recall the emotions which occasioned them. What 
conclusions does he reach in regard to them? What 
lines sum up his reflections upon them? Do you 
think that he has done well in working a few of 
them into a new poem? 2. Explain the figures 
of speech. Can you find in the poem an example of 
the metaphor? Of the simile? Draw a distinction 
between these two forms of comparison. 3. Mr. 
Hillyer has written in the verse form known as the 
“heroic couplet;” in five-foot iambic lines, rhym- 
ing aabbccdd, etc. There are two kinds of the 
heroic couplet: the satiric, in which each couplet is 
closed and expresses a complete thought in itself; 
and the romantic, in which the couplets overflow 
into one another. For examples of the first, see the 
works of Alexander Pope. For an example of the 
second, refer to Browning’s poem, “My Last 
Duchess.” Has Mr. Hillyer chosen to write in the 
satiric (closed) or the romantic (open) kind? 

Dusious THoucuts on THE Pu.D. 1. Consider 
this article as a personal essay. Notice how the author 
draws almost exclusively upon his own experience 
in writing it. 2, What is the problem with which he 
is confronted? What gives rise to it? 3. Do you think 
colleges and universities are justified in requiring 
the Ph.D. degree for full professorships? 4. Does it 
seem to you that scholarly research and thesis 
writing have been made a fetish in the academic 
scheme? 5. Discuss the pros and cons of the matter, 
searching for authorities either to substantiate or 
repudiate the viewpoint of “One Who Must.” 
6. It might be interesting to examine in this con- 
nection the faculty rolls of several American colleges 
and universities. See how many full professors you 
can find who have reached their position without 
the help of a Ph.D. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 15) 


Senator is one kind of human and an 
ordinary citizen another, as a great many 
persons have found out to their dismay. 

The opinion was doubtfully expressed 
here during the week that perhaps in the 
future the four would learn something 
from the lesson and go a little slow in 
pinning the accolade of suspicion on 
others not so situated as themselves. The 
chances of any such fortunate occurrence 
seem small as the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, Mr. Heflin, can hardly be expected 
to restrain his tongue or hold his fist 
whenever the next opportunity should 
offer itself. 

To any daily observer perched in the 
gallery of the House it has become in- 
creasingly evident that a spirit of camara- 
derie has developed between members of 
that body and certain individuals with 
Presidential leanings in the Senate. Mr. 
Willis of Ohio and Mr. Curtis of Kansas 
are now noticed fraternizing with Repre- 


sentatives to whom they hardly deigned » 


to bow a month ago. Many afternoons the 
Republican leader of the Senate is seen 
in the back rows of the House with his 
arm affectionately encircling the neck of a 
lesser statesman. As Mr. Curtis’ conver- 
sations are always conducted in whispers, 
the soothing syrup he was pouring into 
Congressional ears was not audible in the 
press gallery. Mr. Willis’ bull-like tones, 
which quite frequently make up for the 
lack of the Senate Chamber’s acoustic 
properties, are also modulated on the 
other side of the Capitol as he canvasses 
his Presidential possibilities and wearies 





various State leaders with his schemes 
and stratagems. 

All is not milk and honey between 
Ohio’s representatives in the Senate, a 
fact that is causing distress in Anti- 
Saloon League circles and among the 
smoother variety of Ohio politicians. The 
plain truth is that Simeon D. Fess does 
not bear that high estimate of his col- 
league’s qualities which that gentleman 
holds himself. Back of Mr. Fess’ distress- 
ing bleats about drafting the President 
lies, unobserved to most, his disgust for 
Mr. Willis. By haranguing loud and long 
for Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Fess avoids the 
necessity of coming out for his colleague, 
which is causing excessive pains. in the 
soft place of the Willis bosom. 

This feeling very nearly came to a head 
recently, following the President’s second 
renunciation of the crown, when Mr. Fess 
journeyed to the hinterlands of Penn- 
sylvania, sang his Coolidge song sweetly, 
and emitted. no loving word for his col- 
league who was listening attentively in 
Washington. The Willis people read the 
news accounts with amazement and then 
girded themselves for battle. They poured 
into unwilling ears the information that 
Mr. Fess comes up for reélection next year 
and that the Willis influence in Ohio is 
something to be reckoned with. 

As for Charlie Curtis, I am almost 


daily informed of his political sagacity 


and astuteness, and at least one incident 
convinces me that there may be something 
in it. While the stalwarts of Republican- 
ism were offering gifts and soft words to 
the insurgents, Mr. Gerald P. Nye, Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, served as go- 
between. He acted modestly and decently, 
according to the critical Old Guard view, 
but it was Mr. Curtis who pointed out 
the dividends to be reaped by making 
him a member of the Committee on 
Committees. 

Mr. Nye is an exceedingly young man 
with strong vocal powers who likes to 
make himself heard. He has a loug way to 
go, and in the six years before him can 
be exceedingly useful to the Republican 
majority of the Senate which hangs by a 
thread, or no thread at all now that Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Vare are not considered 
pleasant company. Mr. Nye was not only 
taken to the Republican bosom but forci- 
bly kept there. He is now in the process of 
being seduced. As he takes himself more 
seriously than it was thought possible 
for even a Senator to do, his future is. 
watched with feelings of mixed joy and 
compassion. Impressed with the sanctity 
of his newly elected position, with his 
elevation to a rank of prestige and power, 
there are many hard-boiled Old Guarders 
who feel that he will soon be an addition 
to the conservative ranks, thereby fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of many another 
who has come bustling out of the West 


only to settle down to a peaceful record 
of party codperation. i 
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Cathedrals... 


castles and palaces rise above 
the green tree-tops against the 
blue of Sweden’s summer sky. 
The climate is mild, with the 
freshness of the sea, and the 
summer warm and delightful. 


For the traveler seeking a new 
experience a visit to Sweden 
adds lively interest to the con- 
ventional European tour. Its 
cities afford a fascinating 
glimpse of gay old world life; 
its charm is unspoiled, its 
welcome friendly and sincere. 
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Americans can enjoy all” 
those refinements to which 
they are accustomed — im- 
maculate cleanliness, sa: 
tion, pure water and fresh 
dairy products. Swedishfcook- 






ing is a revelation. English is 
widely spoken. 

This year enjoy & new ex- 
perience. Reserve ¢t least two 


weeks for Sweden At the begin- 
ning of your ropean trip. 


Nine days dlirect from New 
York by the Swedish American 
Line; or vi¢ London or Paris by 
convenient¢boat and train ser- 
vice—tenhhours by air. Through 
trains from Berlin and Hamburg. 


Booklet from any travel bureau 


or ate 
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SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Trgvel Information Bureau 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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off prominent Presidential possibilities. Five 
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writing» much, of little, or* little of much, 


THE INDEPENDENT has followed the ‘latter 


_ through nearly: eighty yearsmIt is today essen- 


tiallv'a magazine of infotmation and discus- 


- sion—statemerit based on a painstaking 


verification of the daily ne¢ws, opinion set forth 


» in the light of. sound and mature interpretation 
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THE lephippenr 
416 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 


I should like to become acquainted with Toe INDEPENDENT. 


} subscription) at the, Special Rate of $2.00,” 


Every thinking. 


_. Please send me ‘the;next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 
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